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“NOT BY THE SUNBEAM ONLY.” 


Not by her sunbeams only 
Summer’s known, 
But by her deepening shadows, fern- 
flecked stone, 
And boughs that kiss the pathway, 
Grass o’ergrown. 


Not in gay laughter only 
Joy is heard, 
But in the brooding quiet of a bird, 
Listing her mate’s near music, 
Pleasure-stirred. 


Not by a promise only 
Lovers plight, 
But in low whispers fainter than the 
flight 
Of air-fed midges over 
Pools of light. 
C. M. GEMMER. 





“I MIND THE DAY.” 
I mind the day I’d wish I was a say-gull 


flyin’ far— 
For then I’d fly and find you in the 
west. 
And I'd wish I was a little rose as sweet 
as roses are, 
For then you’d maybe wear it on your 
breast, 
Achray! 
You’d maybe take an’ wear it on your 
breast. 


I’d wish I could be livin’ near, to love you 
day an’ night, 
To let no throuble touch you or annoy: 
I’d wish I could be dyin’ here, to rise a 
spirit light, 
So them above ’ud let me bring you joy, 
Mavrone! 
If them above ’ud let me win you joy. 


An’ now I wish no wishes, nor ever fall a 
tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way I’m 
led. 
I mind the day that’s over-bye, an’ bless 
the day that’s here: 
There be to come a day when we'll be 


dead, 
Achray! 


A longer, lighter day when we'll be 
dead. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Morra O’ NEILL. 








“ Not by the Sunbeam Only,” ete. 


PERCHANCE. 

Perchance some day, when twilight-tide 
has crept 

Across the fens and widening willow- 
ways, 

You will recall those days when passion 
slept 

Unwakened by the kiss that thrills and 
slays; 


You will look forth across the northern 


sea 
And hear its thunder beating towards the 
bay, 
And think of all our love that used to be, 
Perchance some day. 


Perchance some day, when slowly in the 
east 

The dim, drear dawn is breaking—and 
the hum 

Of busy feet is hushed—of me, the least 

Of all your lovers, hallowed thoughts will 
come, 

And I shall dream, and see you—eyes 
that yearn 

Will gaze in yours—our hands will clasp 
and stay. 

And so by spirit-paths you will return 

To me—some day. 
Chambers’s Journal. WaLTER THACKWELL 


POETIC HAPPINESS. 


There is a fountain, to whose flowery side 

By diverse ways the children of the earth 

Run day and night, athirst to measure 
forth 

Its pure sweet waters, health and wealth 
and pride, 

Power clad in arms, and wisdom argus- 
eyed; 

But One apart from all is seen to stand, 

And take up in the hollow of his hand 

What to their golden vessels is denied, 

Baffling their utmost reach. He, born 


and nursed 

In the glad sound and freshness of the 
place, 

Drinks momently its dews, and feels no 
thirst; 


And sorrows for that troop as it returns 

Thro’ the waste wilderness with empty 
arms. 

FREDERICK TENNYSON. 





Sidney Lanier. 


From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 

Two geniuses brood over the charm- 
ing city of Baltimore, which lies 
flushed with pink, under a sun which 
has almost the ardor of the South, at 
the head of an immense bay serving as 
outlet to a mighty river—two poetic 
geniuses of whom one is even more 
famous abroad than in his own coun- 
try, while the other is barely known at 
ail in Europe. Their names are Edgar 
Poe and Sidney Lanier—the Ahriman 
and Ormuzd of the locality—the demon 
of perversity and the angel of light; the 
former a prey to the morbid passions 
which wrecked his career; the latter 
faithful to the purest ideal in his life 
as in his works. Both men were des- 
tined to grinding poverty; both died 
young, at almost exactly the same age, 
after a long struggle with incurable 
disease. In their different ways, with 
their points of likeness and unlikeness, 
they constitute the chief glory of the 
Southern States of America—less dis- 
tinguished, it is admitted, in literature 
than those of the North. Poe, though a 
native of Boston, belongs to Baltimore 
by descent; Lanier, born in Macon, 
Georgia, belongs to her by adoption. 
Their tombs are there; that of Poe, 
pretentious and commonplace, is in the 
narrow cemetery of a Presbyterian 
church, and almost upon the highway, 
since only a low iron railing separates 
it from the once fashionable Lafayette 
Street, which is now abandoned to 
schools and small shops. The author of 
“The Conqueror Worm,” ever the sport 
of fate, cannot even sleep quietly in his 
last resting-place. Lanier’s is the hap- 
pier lot, to lie under the trees of Green- 
mount, where his dearest friends in 
Baltimore, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Turnbull, have given him a place in 
their family vault. In Mrs. Turnbull’s 
own touching words to myself: “There 
they lie, side by side, our poet friend, 
who has bequeathed to the world his 
own beautiful thoughts, and our little 
child, for whose sake the thoughts of 
other poets have been diffused through- 
out a circle where he himself would 
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doubtless have exercised a noble in- 
fluence if Death had spared him.” For 
it is in the name, and as a memorial, of 
little Percy Turnbull that the endow- 
ment was established which secures 
every year to Johns Hopkins a new lec- 
turer on poetry, selected from among 
the most eminent names. Now, he who 
pronounces the eulogy of poetry must 
needs speak the name of Sidney Lanier. 
Whatever we may think of his work, 
he was essentially a poet, in the trans- 
cendental sense of that ideal title; no 
mere deft artificer in rhymes, but an 
exceptional being, penetrated with a 
sense of “the sacredness of the beauti- 
ful” and capable of realizing the ideal 
he himself has proclaimed in the piece 
entitled “Life and Song:” “That all of 
life may be but an instrument of music 
where the heart beats within the reed: 
now thrilling with joy, and how hym- 
ning its own anguish.” Nobler songs 
than the life of Lanier never rose to 
Heaven. It offers an example, not com- 
mon at the present time, of the strug- 
gle of a sovereign, self-confident, in- 
vincible will against the combined 
powers of poverty, illness and death, 
always in strict submission to a higher 
Power, and relinquishing the conflict 
only at God’s own word of command. 

Now, at last, friendship accords to him 
a resting-place, unmarked indeed, but 
under verdant sod, and in the same 
field where moulder the mortal re- 
mains of that ambitious beauty who 
was once Elizabeth Patterson Bona- 
parte, and of that munificent citizen 
who has immortalized, by the founda- 
tion of a great university, the name of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Nothing more remains to be said con- 
cerning that evil genius, degraded, 
stormy, despairing, whose irresistible 
vices and sublime hallucinations 
Avvéde Banine has described with his 
accustomed power, in the pages of this 
very review.’ It is inevitable that the 
good genius, divinely protected by its 
own virtue, and serene in the midst of 
equal misfortunes, should inspire an 


1 **Essais de literature Pathologique.” Revue 
des Deux Mondes. July 15th-August Ist, 1897. 
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inferior degree of interest. Paradise 
appears colorless to him who has been 
in hell. I shail therefore pass lightly 
over the personal experiences of Sidney 
Lanier; while, on the other hand, it 
seems to me needful to insist upon 
those theories of art by which many 
have profited who have never acknowl- 
edged their obligations to him. . The 
task is difficult, for music and poetry 
are so closely intertwined in his work 
that it is nowhere possible wholly to 
separate the beauties of thought and of 
sound. His curious but highly tech- 
nical work on English prosody com- 
pletely overthrows the barriers which, 
according to old Lessing’s view, divide 
poetry from music. Of these two arts 
he makes one only, in which he himself 
excels; but it does not f-llow that he 
will be the founder of a school. 


I. 


It was at New Orleans, a few years 
ago, that I heard, I blush to say, for 
the first time, the name of Sidney 
Lanier. One of his admirers, aston- 
ished at my ignorance, made me read 
the “Marshes of Glynne,” which con- 
jured up before me with extraordinary 
power the unfamiliar landscape 
through which I had but lately passed. 
When I came to see them again, I ad- 
mired and understood far better than I 
had done before those groves of live- 
oak with their tangled creepers and the 
green twilight underneath their boughs, 
unbroken until it meets the sandy shore. 
It was there that his inspiration came 
to Sidney Lanier. The marshes at- 
tracted him, fascinated him. I do not 
know that the power of words to evoke 
natural scenes, instinct with music, 
perfume and color, was ever carried far- 
ther than in these verses. We see the 
sinuous line of gleaming sand unfold- 
ing north and south, like the tissue of 
some silvery stuff enveloping a virgin 
frame. Fading, vanishing, reappear- 
ing—the long beach is but a level 
stretch of changeful light:— 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the 
terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 








Sidney Lanier. 


From the weighing of fate and the sad 
discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the marshes of Glynne. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and 
nothing-withholding and free, 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and 
offer yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and 
the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man 
who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of 
infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out 
of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod, 

Behold, I will build me a nest on tlie 
greatness of God. 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the skies. 

By as many roots as the marsh-grass 
sinks in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the great- 
ness of God. 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynne. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, 
out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood- 
tide must be. 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate 
channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes, 


And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery es- 
sences flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow; a thousand rivulets 
run 

*Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of 
the marsh grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 

westward whir; 





Sidney Lanier. 


Tasseth, and all is still; and the currents 
cease to run; 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters lie! 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height; 

And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will 
the waters of sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 

But who will reveal to our waking ken 

The forms that swim and the shapes 
that creep 

Under the waters of sleep? 

And I[ would I could know what swim- 
meth below when the tide comes in 

On the length and the breadth of the 
marvellous marshes of Glynne. 


Poetical translation is always all but 
impossible; but it is almost a profana- 
tion to touch verses like these, which 
are, after all, a mere succession of deli- 
cate, suggestive, exquisitely tinted 
melodies; marked, however, by certain 
mannerisms which forbid us to liken, 
as some have done, Sidney Lanier to 
Beethoven. All the same, he is a great 
virtuoso; and the novelty-hunters, who 
have endeavored, in imitation of him, 
to excite musical emotions by their use 
of language, are bound to recognize the 
superiority of one who was a profes- 
sional flute-player, and one of the most 
remarkable of his time. His poems are 
simply saturated with melody, and it is 
this which distinguishes him from cer- 
tain of his followers who have made 
mighty efforts to introduce into poetry 
the methods of music. Yet it must not 
be supposed that Sidney Lanier excels 
only in the descriptive style. He can 
also turn a sonnet:— 


THE MOCKING-BIRD, 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ'd the woods in song; or typic 
drew 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dis- 
may 

Of languid doves when long their lovers 
stray, 

And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle 
dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 
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Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird 
could say. 

Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, 
made song 

Mid-flight, perched, prinked, and to his 
art again. 

Sweet Science, this large riddle read me 
plain! 

How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the 
tree? 


Like the live-oaks and marshes of the 
South, the mocking-bird, the American 
nightingale, was a new acquaintance 
to me. I confounded, in my wondering 
admiration, the poet and the enchanted 
country which he portrays. I plunged 
with rapture into the blossoming 
thickets and the dazzling mists, of both 
the actual landscape and the poet’s 
dream, until I almost ceased to distin- 
guish the one from the other. On my 
return to France, I spoke to such of his 
brothers, the Symbolistes, as I chanced 
to know, of my hurried and imperfect 
discovery. I had hoped to excite their 
sympathy and curiosity, for it seemed 
to me that there was but one living 


poet capable of speaking quite worthily 


to the world of Sidney Lanier. My 
tidings were received with absolute in- 
difference, and finding no one who 
would listen to my singer of the 
marshes, for lack of a better I under- 
took myself to be his eulogist. I went 
to Baltimore for the express purpose of 
studyinghim closely,aided bysuch light 
as might be shed on his life and works 
by a distinguished woman who had 
known him very intimately, and was 
ready to place her recollections at my 
service. 


I. 


The morning that I spent with Mrs. 
Turnbull was almost as interesting as 
an interview with Sidney Lanier him- 
self would have been, so fully does his 
memory live in that most wsthetic in- 
terior where poetry and music are held 
in perpetual honor, and where domestic 
life has all the beauty of a work of art. 
The hero of Mrs. Turnbull's novel, “A 
Catholic Man,” is none other than Sid- 
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ney Lanier, and that scrupulously 
faithful presentment of a “universal 
man” was of the greatest assistance to 
me. To present to the cold and worldly 
the wholesome and stimulating spec- 
tacle of a loftier and less arid existence 
than their own—such may be consid- 
ered the moral of the book in question; 
such is also the aim of Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s existence, ably seconded by her 
husband. A dream of incessant intel- 
lectual development, for their four chil- 
dren and for themselves, animates these 
faithful disciples of the poet; and with 
this is blent something like worship for 
the memory of the boy whois gone. In 
dedicating to him another book, “Val 
Maria,” with the motto, “A little child 
shall lead them,” the mother undertakes 
to contrast the good which may be done 
by a brief and innocent life cut off in 
its flower with the evil wrought by 
the greatest of conquerors, who be- 
lied, in his own person, the image of 
God. 

The beautiful mansion on Park 
Avenue has almost the character of a 
temple, where nothing profane or vul- 
gar is allowed admission. Passing 
through the reception-rooms, I was in- 
troduced into a private parlor out of 
which opened a music-room, from 
whose threshold I recognized the man 
whom I had come to seek: the poet 
himself, as he was represented in his 
latest years, by the German sculptor 
Ephraim Kayser. The handsome face, 
with its haughty, regular features, is 
tragically emaciated; the flowing beard 
fails to disguise the hollows in the 
cheeks; the hair, flung backward from 
an ideal brow, has no longer the crisp 
wave of health; the nose, always prom- 
inent, has become more _ sharply 
aquiline; the large eyes are sunken in 
fleshless orbits, and the whole nervous 
and ardent countenance expresses an 
intense spirituality. It is like the head 
of a dying anchorite, a St. John preach- 
ing in the wilderness. By way of con- 
trast, Mrs. Turnbull exhibits a glorified 
Lanier, crowned with his ultimate im- 
mortality. He appears in a symbolic 


picture, ordered by this American art- 
patroness, 


from the Italian painter 











Gatti, where are grouped all the great 
geniuses of the past, present and 
future; the latter emerging vaguely 
from the mists of the distance, and 
including a large number of women. 
This innumerable multitude of the 
élite of all ages encircles a mountain 
which is dominated by Jesus Christ; 
and from this figure of the Christ 
emanates the light which Mrs. Turn- 
bull has caused to be shed upon the 
figures of the picture, with more or less 
brilliancy according to her own prefer- 
ences. Designating a tall, draped figure 
who walks in the front rank of the 
poets, the lady said to me: “This is 
Sidney Lanier;” and when I, despite 
my admiration for the poet of the 
marshes, ventured to offer a few 
modest suggestions, she went on to de- 
velop the thesis, that what exalts a 
man is less what he has done than 
what he has aspired to do. What mat- 
ters a short life, or a diminutive book, 
if that life or that book has opened new 
channels for human thought? The 
true poets are innovators and prophets. 
Their visions may be so far in advance 
of their own time as to be imperfectly 
comprehended, even by themselves. 
What they have to do is to transmit to 
the world the message with which they 
are charged. Their glory will come 
later. 

It has been so, at all events, with 
Lanier. His verses were long pro- 
nounced unintelligible, and ridiculed for 
their defiance of conventional form; but 
even before he died, his audacity had 
been justified; his experiments in 
rhyme and rhythm were forgiven, and 
he had won the attention of a group of 
earnest spirits. In October, 1881, at a 
commemorative service, held by the 
professors and students of Johns Hop- 
kins University, his merits were elo- 
quently acknowledged; and six years 
later, a still more solemn function was 
held at Baltimore, and attended by 
delegates from many other cities. On 
this occasion, a bronze bust of Lanier 
was presented to the university, and on 
the pedestal of Georgia marble were 
carved the poet’s flute, and a roll of his 
manuscript music. His own words: 





“What this age needs is heart,” were 
inwoven in a lyre composed of flowers, 
and there were heaps of memorial 
wreaths. Other and no less flattering 
tributes were offered to his memory 
when a statue of the poet was unveiled 
at his native town of Macon; his wife 
has given public readings from his 
poems, which have been attended by 
ever larger and larger audiences, and 
an association after the model of the 
Browning Society, has been formed for 
the study of his works. From the tiny 
volume of about two hundred pages, 
which contains all that he wrote, Mrs. 
Turnbull herself read me the finest, 
with an emotion which proved conta- 
gious, and a few precious words of com- 
ment. She described the honorable and 
dignified life, with all its proudly hid- 
den privations, led by Sidney Lanier 
at Baltimore; his infinitely delicate 
manner of acknowledging the assist- 
ance offered him by friends; how he 
toiled to support the adored wife and 
children from whom he was so long 
separated, owing to his inability to pro- 
vide them with a suitable home. He 


had frequently to draw on his precari- 
ous and slender income for journeys to 
Texas, Florida or the Carolinas, pining, 


as he did, for the sunshine; and 
besides writing versesin theintervals of 
his regular employment, he studied un- 
remittingly, being determined to keep 
up with the questions of the day, full 
of modern curiosities, fascinated by 
science, and dipping by turns into his- 
tory, philosophy, philology and old En- 
glish. His thorough acquaintance with 
the latter imparted a peculiar flavor co 
his verse. Added to all this was the 
impatience of the condemned man, who 
feels himself hurried by quick-coming 
Death. He waited without fear or 
weakness for the offer of the “stirrup- 
cup,” revelling in music all the time, 
and brave enough to hail opposition in 
song, instead of reviling it. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain no more; for these, O heart, 
Direct the random of the will 
As rhymes direct the rage of art. 


Apropos of his most celebrated poem, 
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“Sunrise,” I happened to use the word 
“Pantheism.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Turnbull, “A Pan- 
theist he undoubtedly was. These 
lines prove it”:— 

And I am one with all the kinsmen things 
That e’er my Father fathered. 


“But his was a Christian Pantheism,” 
and Mrs. Turnbull went on to quote, by 
way of illustration, the last verse of 
“The Crystal,” where, on the stroke of 
midnight, at the mystic hour when 
death and truth are revealed, the poet 
makes the discovery that all the great- 
est souls, all the greatest geniuses, have 
some infirmity to be forgiven:— 


But Thou, but Thou, O sovereign seer of 
Time, 

But Thou, 
Tongue, 

But Thou, O man’s best Man, O love's 
best Love, 

O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King or 
Priest— 

What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, 
what lapse, 

What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace, 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or 
death’s— 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, Thou crystal 
Christ? 

And, as a matter of fact, the philos- 
ophy toward which the Protestant 
churches are now turning in increasing 
numbers is bound to accept this 
avowal as a profession of Christianity, 
assigning to Jesus, as it does, a place 
far above all the other children of God 
—though all are his children. 

In the highly original ballad of “The 
Trees and the Master,” this Christian 
Pantheism is avowed still more ingenu- 
ously. The Master is wandering 
among the trees, utterly weary and 
spent, and the olives have eyes for him, 
the silvery leaves breathe a tender mes- 
sage and the thorn-tree is full of sym- 
pathy. He comes forth comforted and 
contented, reconciled to opprobrium 
and death. This fancy of the forest’s 
ministering to Jesus, of nature consol- 


O poets’ Poet, Wisdom's 
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ing Him in his agony, is new and 
touching. For the most part, however, 
Sidney Lanier was quite detached 
from theology. He regarded the dis- 
putes of men about God as impious, 
feeling, as he did, that all roads lead to 
him. In the piece entitled “Remon- 
strance,” he inveighs against the 
churches which say: “Religion has blue 
eyes and yellow hair. She is altogether 
Saxon,” equally with the others which 
say, “Religion has black eyes and hair 
like a raven’s wing—and all the rest is 
lies.” 

There was nothing of the sectary 
about him. He is never dogmatic; he 
castigates that thievish and murderous 
thing, “Opinion,” which insinuates it- 
self everywhere, and is found in the 
chureh, by the fireside, near the 
throne, offering the hemlock to Soc- 
rates, rescuing Barabbas and smiting 
Christ the Deliverer, flinging the virgin 
to the lions and the youth into the 
fiery furnace, kindling the fagot and 
fanning the flames of civil war. 

Mrs. Turnbull had too much tact to 
multiply her personal anecdotes of 
Sidney Lanier, but she pictured him to 
me as he loved to sit by the fireside, 
where he had always his own special 
place; coming, of an evening, unan- 
nounced, into the room where we then 
were, rising like a phantom beside her 
husband and herself, in the hour be- 
tween daylight and dark, and pouring 
forth those profound, unexpected and 
delightful things, which seemed to be- 
long to him alone, which characterize 
his correspondence also, and all his 
literary remains. 

He said, for instance, that after the 
strictly necessary matters, such as 
house, wife and children, the thing 
most essential to a home is music. He 
considered it more essential, even, than 
fire; because it is a constant need, while 
fires are unnecessary during half the 
year. And then there was his beauti- 
ful definition of music: “Love in search 
of a word.” It should be added that 
love was all in all to him. 


When life’s all love, ’tis life!—Aught else, 
"tis naught. 








From my conversation with a person 
so entirely devoted to him, I feel sure 
that I extracted the quintessence of the 
life and works of Sidney Lanier. 
Since then I have read the excellent 
biography by William Hayes Ward, 
and the very full and striking introduc- 
tion to the poems of Sidney Lanier by 
Prof. Morgan Callaway. I have also 
examined the often contradictory esti- 
mates of sundry English and American 
critics, and the very affecting letters of 
the poet, to his wife and other friends. 
I must be excused, if the sources of my 
information have become somewhat 
confused in recollection, and confine 
myself to saying, in a general way, that 
the materials for the brief biography 
which follows have been derived from 
absolutely authentic documents. 


Ill. 


And first it will be necessary for the 
reader to put aside all his preconceived 
notions, whether American or Euro- 
pean. There was not a trace of Puri- 
tanism or Yankeeism about Lanier. 
He must be regarded as a son of the 
Cavaliers, without a touch of the 
Roundhead. As far back as we can 
trace his ancestry, we find musicians 
among them. The first of whom we 
have any knowledge—a Frenchman, as 
his name indicates, though the latter 
has been Anglicized into Leniére—was 
a Huguenot refugee in England, whose 
talent obtained for him the patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth. For the same rea- 
son this Nicholas Lanier retained the 
favor both of James I. and Charles I. 
He was not only a musician but a 
painter, and a friend of Van Dyck, who 
is said to have painted his portrait, an 
honor of which the aristocratic features 
of Sidney Lanier, the poet, would have 
been entirely worthy. Another Nich- 
olas Lanier was _ president, under 
Charles II., of a society of musicians, 
formed to encourage the art and pro- 
vide instruction in it. The names of 
four more Laniers appear as members 
of this society; and finally, one Sir 
John Lanier, commanding as major- 
general at the Battle of the Boyne, fur- 
nished an example of that military 
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prowess which was emulated by his 
American descendant during the War 
of Secession. Brave in his own way, 
as well, was Thomas Lanier, who 
emigrated in 1716 and established him- 
self, along with other colonists, on a 
grant of land comprising the site of the 
present city of Richmond, Virginia. 
The poet’s father was a lawyer; his 
mother, a Virginian of Scotch origin. 
The qualities of his ancestors blos- 
somed with precocious exuberance in 
young Sidney. His prime passion was 
for music, and he taught himself, with- 
out lessons, to play on several instru- 
ments. He became so absorbed in the 
violin that his father, disturbed at his 
neglect of more serious studies for 
what seemed a mere pastime, forbade 
him the use of that instrument. He 
then fell back on the flute, from which 
he obtained effects curiously like those 
of the violin. 

At the age of about fourteen he was 
placed in a small provincial university, 
where he distinguished himself without 
effort. What is more remarkable is 


that he found meansto make some prof- 
itable studies there. The violin re- 


mained his sole distraction, and a 
melancholy one at that; for after hours 
of solitary practice, he would some- 
times awake, as from a swoon, over- 
powered by fatigue, and stretched at 
full length on the floor of his chamber. 
He felt deeply ashamed—his parents, in 
their desire to repress his passion for 
music, having instilled into him the be- 
lief that it was a most unmanly taste. 
Afterwards, when he had elevated it 
into a religion, he expiated his early 
blasphemy. He took the necessary de- 
grees very young, and subsequently he- 
came a private tutor in his own uni- 
versity. He had no notion what his 
destiny in this world was to be, but a 
note-book written in pencil, before the 
age of eighteen, shows that he had even 
then a proud consciousness of his own 
special gift, and that the unnecessary 
emphasis which has so often been criti- 
cized in his writings was natural to 
him even in speaking of himself. “The 
point I wish to clear up is this: How 
shall I discover what I am fittest for, 
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and consequently, what God cnn of 
me? How can I make sure of my 
capacities without having first made 
sure of my inclinations? What per- 
plexes me most is my instinctive bias 
toward music. It is for this that I 
have most talent, and I may say it 
without vanity, since it is the gift of 
God. Yes, I feel that I have really an 
extraordinary gift for music, and that 
I might become as famous as any of 
the composers. Yet I can never con- 
vince myself that I ought to become a 
musician, because music seems so small 
a thing, in comparison with what I 
might do. The question is: What is 
the proper function of music in the 
economy of the world?” 

The same note-book betrays a tower- 
ing literary ambition. But the Civil 
War left him no time for deliberation, 
and he was borne away upon its blood- 
stained tide. From his earliest child- 
hood, Sidney had fancied that he pos- 
sessed military tastes, and at the first 
shock of encounter between the North 
and the South, he enlisted, with all the 
enthusiasm of nineteen, in one of the 
“crack” regiments where a _ certain 
braggadocio and dandyism in the mat- 
ter of equipments prevailed. There 
was no thought save of the delights of 
action; everyone believed that the 
affair would be soon and happily ended. 
The same illusions prevailed, in this re- 
spect, upon either side, and were des- 
tined to the same disappointment. 
Federals and Confederates were well 
matched, as we know, in valor and 
tenacity. The struggle lasted for four 
years, during which Sidney, though ad- 
mirably faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, was conscious of an ever-in- 
creasing horror of war, of whose abom- 
inable details he had had no conception 
in the early days of his bellicose enthu- 
siasm. In 1864 he passed five months 
in the prison at Point Lookout, and dur- 
ing this time he translated into verse 
certain pieces of Herder and Heine, be- 
sides sketching his symbolical romance 
of “Tiger-Lilies,” which appeared two 
years later, and embodies his recollec- 
tions of the life of a common soldier. 
For he remained in the ranks until the 
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close of the war, having several times 
refused promotion that he might not be 
separated from his young brother 
Clifford, who had enlisted at the same 
time with himself. Clifford, on his 
part, gave a similar proof of attach- 
ment. A close intimacy always sub- 
sisted between the two brothers, who 
collaborated in the production of cer- 
tain humorous pieces, of the sort 
known as “plantation verse.” 

In prison, as in camp, Sidney Lanier 
solaced himself with music. To the 
amusement of his comrades, he always 
carried his flute concealed somewhere 
about him. It helped him to endure 
privation, and deadened his sensibility 
to the symptoms of that pulmonary dis- 
ease which was already undermining 
his constitution, and against which he 
was to contend for fifteen years. He 
was, in fact, already condemned, when 
he returned in 1865 to his native 
Georgia, his poverty having compelled 
him to make the greater part of the 
journey on foct. Almost as soon as he 
reached Macon he was attacked by con- 
gestion of the lungs, which brought 
him to the very borders of the grave; 
but a two months’ sojourn at Point 
Clear,in Mobile Bay,seemed completely 
to restore him for the time. He lived 
in the open air in that enchanted coun- 
try which lies, like a mirage, upon the 
waters, bathed in the perfume of jas- 
mine, magnolia and orange-flower. It 
was perhaps there, beside a palm-tree 
“tortured inte music” by the south 
wind, that the ‘‘melodious soul of 
grief” found beautiful expression be- 
neath his pen. But it was no time for 
dreaming or for singing. The morrow 
of the great defeat was one of universal 
ruin. No sooner had Lanier recovered 
his accustomed strength than he ac- 
cepted, with a courage far higher than 
he had shown upon the battle-field, the 
position of a clerk in the manufactur- 
ing town of Montgomery, Alabama. 
Soon afterward he went to New York 
to superintend the publication of his 
novel “Tiger-Lilies,’ which had been 
written too hastily, and showed little 
merit, except in a few scenes where his 
poetic temperament found expression. 


We extract the following passage on a 
theme which he always treated in the 
noblest manner. “I am persuaded that 
love, and love only, is the line flung out 
by Heaven for the salvation of us un- 
fortunate castaways upon the ocean of 
life. The love of one’s neighbor, the 
love of one’s wife, the love of God, are 
like the three bells of a steeple chime, 
calling us to the prayer which is im- 
plied in labor. According as we love 
more or less, we triumph more or less 
over the flesh and over death; and the 
more we love the more God-like are we; 
for God is love, and if we loved as he 
loves, we should be like him.” 

He was perpetually haunted by this 
idea of the omnipotence of love. “By 
love, and love only, can we accomplish 
those great works which are construc- 
tive rather than destructive. Love, and 
love only, is the true creator in art.” 
She to whom was dedicated his poem 
of “My Springs” knows better than 
any other his conception of woman’s 
love. 


In the heart of the Hills of Life, I know 
Two springs that with unbroken flow 
Forever pour their lucent streams 

Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams. 


Not larger than two eyes, they lie 
Beneath the many-changing sky, 
And mirror all of life and time— 
Serene and dainty pantomime. 


Shot through with lights of stars and 
dawns, 

And shadowed sweet by ferns and 
fawns— 


Thus heaven and earth together vie 
Their shining depths to sanctify. 


Always when the large Form of Love 
Is hid by storms that rage above, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 
Love in his very verity. 


Always when Faith, with stifling stress 
Of grief, hath died in bitterness, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

A Faith that smiles immortally. 


Always when Charity and Hope, 
In darkness bounden, feebly grope, 
I gaze in my two springs and see 
A Light that sets my captives free. 
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Always. when Art on perverse wing 

Flies where I cannot hear him sing, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

A charm that brings him back to me. 


When Labor faints, and Glory fails, 
And coy Reward in sighs exhales, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 
Attainment full and heavenly. 


O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they— 

My springs from out whose shining grey 

Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of 
Dreams. 


Oval and large and passion-pure 
And grey and wise and honor-sure; 
Soft as a dying violet-breath, 

Yet calmly unafraid of death; 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of grey 
doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor-folk’s 
loves, 

And home-loves and high glory-loves, 

And science-loves and story-loves, 


And loves for all that God and man 

In art and nature make or plan, 

And lady-loves for spidery lace 

And broideries of supple grace, 

And diamonds, and the whole sweet 
round 

Of littles that large life compound, 

And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 

And loves for Magdalen and Ruth, 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 

Being heavenly-sweet and_ earthly- 
sweet— 

I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when He frowns, ’tis then you shine! 


The deep tenderness which here finds 
expression was vowed, in the month of 
December, 1867, by an invalid of 
twenty-five, after four years of military 
service, and six months of labor in an 
uncongenial office, to a charming 
Georgian, Miss Mary Day. He was 
then living in the country, and had 
written some dozen poems, which de- 
served to be appended—as they after- 
wards were—to his more finished work 
by way of illustrating the continuous 
progress of his laborious genius. War 
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memories and family joys inspired him 
equally—pleasure and grief—for, alas! 
in the poem entitled “June Dreams in 
January” we find a dolorous confes- 
sion. Why can not the poet who 
dreams beauty dream also his daily 
bread? How is it that he can create in 
the depth of winter a glowing, throb- 
bing June, extract it from the cold sub- 
stance of his own being, and yet not be 
able to transmute this same substance 
into so much as a poor penny loaf? 
But the miracle was wrought in the 
end, and fortune came to him, while he 
slept:— 


O sweet my Sweet, to dream is power, 

And I can dream thee bread and dream 
thee wine, 

And I will dream thee robes and gems, 
dear Love, 

To clothe thy lovely loveliness withal, 

And I will dream thee here to live by me, 

Thee and my little man thou hold’st at 
breast— 

Come, Name, come, Fame, and kiss my 

Sweetheart’s feet! 


The meaning of all this is that some 
slight encouragement on the part of 
friends and editors was disguising to 
his mind the painful fact that he had 
had another hemorrhage from the lungs 
a month after his marriage, and had 
been forced to return to his father’s 
house and take up the study of law so 
as to be able to act as junior partner in 
his father’s office. If Lanier had not 
been able to set to music the verses, 
good and bad, which he wrote at this 
time, he would have died of ennui. In 
the spring of 1870, it became necessary 
for him to go to New York for medical 
advice; and when there he was appar- 
ently quite cured—a fact easy to under- 
stand. He was living in a congenial 
circle, and could absorb himself in the 
books of which Macon possessed so 
meagre a supply. The most admirable 
thing about him was perhaps his 
promptitude in seizing on the few oc- 
casions which were offered him for ex- 
tending his varied acquirements. 

He might, in fact, have been as great 
in science as he was in art. Speaking 
of Edgar Poe, he once said: “The 
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trouble was that he did not know 
enough. He was the sort of man who 
needed profound learning to make him 
a great poet.” Lanier forgot that for 
a truly great poet intuition is enough. 
If Poe had not, like himself, a passion 
for exact, scientific truth, preferring to 
it, as he himself used to say, “the joy of 
poesy,” he could at least divine what he 
did not know, and life taught him more 
than ever books could have done. A 
few childish years passed in England 
made Poe an Englishman. He assimi- 
lated France and Italy without having 
seen either, save in his own prodigious 
imagination. It was precisely because 
Lanier was lacking in imagination that 
he set such store by acquired knowl- 
edge. But he was forced, by lack of 
means, to tear himself away from the 
studies which he adored, quit the intel- 
lectual climate which agreed with him, 
and return once more to Georgia, where 
he soon began to cough again. He was 
then persuaded to try the air of Texas, 
but in the semi-Spanish town of San 
Antonio, after dashing off one highly- 
colored picture of a place as unlike as 
possible to the country of his dreams, 
he felt more ill than ever. During that 
solitary winter he wrote to his wife:— 

“It seems as though my soul were 
singing the death-song of the swan. 
All day my spirit floats over depths 
mystical and inexpressible, impelled by 
successive wafts of celestial melody. 
The essence of all melody—bird-songs, 
love-songs, national songs, hymns of 
the soul and the flesh—passes over me 
in swift gusts, like the breath of my 
own passion.” 

Fully convinced that he had but a 
few years to live. Sidney Lanier now 
resolved to consecrate himself to music 
and to literature. He was offered the 
place of first flute in the orchestra of 
the famous Peabody Concerts at Balti- 
more, and appealed to his father, who 
would have preferred that he should 
go on living with him, in the following 
pathetic terms:— 

“Do but think, my dear father, how for 
twenty years—amid poverty, privation, 
weariness and disease, in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of a make-believe coi- 


lege and a starveling army, cut off from 
all intercourse with the world of letters 
—how amid these depressing circum- 
stances and a thousand more which I 
might enumerate, the ideals of music 
and poetry have held a place in my heart, 
from which they refused to be banished. 
Does it not seem to you, as it does to me, 
that I have now the right to enrol my- 
self among the followers of these two 
divine arts, that I have served so long in 
humility and bitterness?’ 

The father yielded, not merely consent- 
ing to further all his son’s wishes, but 
assisting him generously, so far as his 
own slender means allowed. For six 
years Lanier held his place in the Pea- 
body orchestra, sending meanwhile to 
the magazines verses which shocked all 
the preconceived ideas of a public by no 
means artistic. This distressed his wife 
and made her doubt his vocation, where- 
upon he wrote to her in that uncon- 
sciously precious and figurative lan- 
guage which was all his own. 

*T desire to make, in words, to you, 
my dearest self, a confession of faith 
such as I should make to the less dear 
self in feeling only. The truth is that 
these disappointments were inevitable, 
and I shall have more of the same to 
undergo, until I shall have won the bat- 
tle, which every great artist has had to 
fight, since the beginning of time. The 
philosophy of my failures is this: There 
is too much cleverness between me and 
the public.” He goes on to enumerate 
other misunderstood geniuses who 
have had the same lot to endure, and 
then: “I write thus, because I am perpet- 
ually haunted by the notion that my wife 
is thinking of her husband as weary, 
melancholy and discouraged, and be- 
cause I do not wish you to distress your- 
self without cause. Of course, I have 
some keen pangs to endure—keener, for 
the moment, than I would have any one 
know; but I thank God that a daily 
strengthening faith in Him and in my- 
self spreads above me a firmament of 
changeless blue in which all clouds tend 
quickly to disappear. I have often 
wanted to say this to you, but it is not 
easy to talk in this way of one’s self— 
even to those whom we hold dearest. 





Have no fears or anxieties for me. All 
my trials merely go to prove that art has 
no more pitiless enemy than what is 
called business. It matters little that I 
should fail. What signifies a _ slight 
check in so great a cause? ‘Que mon nom 
soit flitri,’ as Danton says, ‘que la France 
soit libre’-—which I, for my part, trans- 
late—Though my name perish, my 
poetry is good poetry, and my music is 
good music; and beauty never dies, and 
the heart which needs can always find 
* 

Lanier was at this time deep in the 
study of English literature, especially of 
Anglo-Saxon texts. His enthusiasm for 
the ideas and the verse-forms of the old 
English bards is shown in his introduc- 
tion to a collection of ancient ballads for 
the use of the young. composing a rela- 
tively interesting part of his own prose- 
work; which, however, in this case, as in 
that of “The Boy’s Froissart” and “The 
Boy’s Mabinogion” was merely that of 
an editor. He thus made an intelligent 
selection both from our old French 
chronicles and from the Gallic legends 
of the Round Table, ostensibly for chil- 
dren, but really with the main design of 


propagating in America those chivalrous 
principles which are indispensable in all 
times and countries. 

In the midst of these incidental em- 
ployments, often very unworthy of him, 
but always dignified by the distinction 
which he imparted to them (in May, 


1874, for instance, he visited Florida 
with a commission from a railway 
company to write an _ entertaining 
Guide), Lanier is always talking of the 
few hours he needs for putting upon 
paper the poems with which his heart 
and brain are teeming. During a visit 
to his father he did, however, write out 
his now celebrated poem, “Corn,” which 
was the first of his to attract general 
attention. 

He had been struck by the desolation 
of a certain part of Georgia formerly de- 
voted to the cultivation of cotton, and on 
this apparently vulgar theme, which 
seemed to him sad enough to be poetic, 
he produced one of his finest pieces. It 
opens with the picture of a forest scene. 
We are in deep woods, through which 
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quiver and pass the fugitive shapes of 
brilliant living things—which vanish in 
the verdure, like stars in the blue of 
dawn. Leaves brush the cheek, caress- 
ing it like a woman’s hands; the close 
embrace of the intertwining branches 
breathes the very essence of tenderness; 
there are sounds in the thicket as of a 
throbbing heart. Sighs exhale from 
every tree—the long, deep sighs of the 
captive spring, yearning to be de- 
livered. 

In unison with the mosses, the bracken 
and the wild flowers—that hide from 
human view like timid nuns, diffusing 
only a perfume of devotion—the poet 
prays, and is startled by catching occa- 
sional fragments of the language of the 
mysterious, leafy souls about him. 
Slowly he strays, his furtive glances 
ascending from the complicated miracle 
of the grassy turf beneath his feet to 
where sky and leafage are so blended 
that the blue seems embroidered upon 
the green. So he comes to the irregular 
edge of the forest, where brambles and 
sassafras appear to have banded them- 
selves together to arrest the progress of 
culture, thrusting out their boughs and 
thorns like spears against the armies of 
the corn. The corn is, in this case, 
maize, called in America by the generic 
name—that great Indian maize which 
carries its massive ears so high that a 
man may be hidden behind them. The 
poet goes on, without scythe or sickle, to 
reap a wonderful harvest. Far in ad- 
vance of his followers a gigantic leader 
swings his mighty blade, in the very 
front of the fight between the fruitful 
field and the hostile invader. To him 
the wanderer speaks—to that gleaming, 
towering shoot, speechless and motion- 
less, yet seeming to the intruder the very 
type of the poet-soul outstripping its 
time, and enticing the timorous to fol- 
low. A soul tranquil and proud, rooted 
deeply in the soil—an humble soul, too, 
yet rich in blessing; a soul as full of 
sweetness as are those long plant-veins 
whereof the sap has been drawn from 
the four wild elements; a soul that soars 
above its mortal fellows, yet never 
spurns the solid and venerable earth to 
which it owes its being. 
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Thou liftest more stature than a mortal 
man’s, 
Yet ever piercest downward in the mould 
And keepest hold 
Upon the reverend and steadfast earth 
That gave thee birth. 
Yea, standest smiling in thy very grave, 
Serene and brave, 
With unremitting breath 
Inhaling life from death, 
Thine epitaph writ fair in fruitage elo- 
quent, 
Thy living self thy monument. 


As poets should, 
Thou hast built up thy hardihood 
With wondrous-varying food, 
Drawn in select proportion fair 
From richest mould and vagabond air; 
From darkness of the dreadful night, 
And joyful light; 
From antique ashes, 
flame 
In thee has finer life and longer fame; 
From wounds and balms, 
From storms and calms, 
From potsherds and dry bones, 
And ruin-stones. 
So to thy vigorous substance thou hast 
wrought 
Whate’er the hand of Circumstance hath 
brought; 

Yea, into cool solacing green hast 

spun 

White radiance hot from out the sun. 
So thou dost mutually leaven 
Strength of earth with grace of heaven. 

So thou dost marry new and old 

Into a one of higher mould. 

So thou dost reconcile the hot and cold, 
The dark and bright, 

And many a heart-perplexing opposite, 
And so, 

Akin by blood to high and low, 
Fitly thou playest out thy poet’s part, 
Richly expending thy much-bruiséd heart 
In equal care to nourish lord in hall 

Or beast in stall. 
Thou took’st from all that thou might’st 
give to all. 


whose departed 


The poet then conjures his brother the 
Corn to look across the valley, and be- 
yond the ruined mill, to where a Geor- 
gian hill bares to the sunshine its naked 
head and its deeply-scarred slopes. Its 
children have deserted and left it to the 


mercy of the tempest. It had been the 
home of the faithless cotton-plant—a pre- 
text for betting and usury. Under the 
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dominion of that crop every field had 
been a hellish gambling-table, every 
planter the slave of bankers and the 
dupe of daring speculations up to the 
day when ruin overtook him and he fled 
westward, leaving his land to lie waste. 
Finally, Sidney Lanier compares the 
abandoned mountain to King Lear, ex- 
claiming: “Thou whom the divine Cor- 
delia of the year, the compassionate 
spring-time, strives in vain to brighten 
in thy gloomy solitude, O king dis- 
crowned, and disowned of all thy sub- 
jects, man and beast alike, the great 
God will reverse thy destiny and restore 
thee to thy sovereignty! By the aid of 
some bold heart which shall generously 
espouse thy cause, healing and defend- 
ing thee, with all the might of old-time 
muscle and the resources of modern art, 
thou shalt once more be clad in golden 
harvests!” 

In this piece we find united all the 
main characteristics of Lanier’s poetry: 
a love of nature delicate and impassioned 
almost as that of Wordsworth, along 
with a simplicity—a habit of personify- 
ing all natural objects—leaves, clouds, 
winds, even the things least susceptible, 
seemingly, of personification—which, de- 
spite fundamental differences of method, 
reminds one of Walt Whitman; and, 
above all, a choice of words at once so 
precise and so harmonious as to be the 
despair of the translator. 

It is probable, however, that the great 
success of the poem on corn was due less 
ta its intrinsic merit than to the choice 
of a subject which appealed to the needs 
and anxieties of the time. Certain indi- 
vidual tributes, at once intelligent and 
enthusiastic, were an immense comfort 
to the author; especially that of Bayard 
Taylor, a poet little known in France, 
but celebrated in Germany by his trans- 
lation of Faust, and greatly admired in 
his own country for his Pennsylvania 
idyls, his interesting studies in Oriental 
poetry, his private memoirs and recol- 
lections of travel. Bayard Taylor, a 
man of taste and cultivated judgment, 
whose only ambition had been to acquire 
the widest possible experience of the 
world, instantly accorded a sympathy 
and esteem of which he was not too 
lavish to the Southern poet; and the 








gratitude of the latter found expression 
in these heart-breaking words: “I have 
no words in which to describe the dearth 
of the desert country in which I have 
lived. . . . Possibly you may know that 
for us, children of the rising generation 
in the South, life since the war has con- 
sisted in not dying.” 


TH. BENTZON (MME. BLANC). 
Translated for The Living Age. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BLACK BRUNS- 
WICKER. 


My family had an ancient connection 
with the south of Scotland, and the 
days of my boyhood were spent in the 
heart of the wild moorlands and valleys 
of Galloway, a district of the country 
which was, in the early part of this 
century, probably even more remote 
from the influences of modern civiliza- 
tion than many parts either of the 
northern or western highlands. Indeed, 
it has been an almost unknown land 
till within comparatively recent times, 
leading a life of its own, keeping up in 
a remarkable way the ancient Scottish 
customs, dispensing an open hospitality 
to the stranger, but happily altogether 
free from the daily excursionist and, 
despite its wildness and beauty, a 
region as yet undiscovered and un- 
haunted by the tourist, either British 
or American. It is true that it holds 
the scenes of “Guy Mannering,” but in 
my time it had not been explored by 
the modern novelist with the inevitable 
accompaniments of cheap tours and 
gaping crowds to see the newly dis- 
covered land; and, in my humble judg- 
ment, happily so. 

But however that may be, at the age 
of fifteen I came to Edinburgh, and 
forthwith proceeded to fall violently in 
love with a young lady of compara- 
tively tender years, who lived some- 
where in the neighborhood of St. Ber- 
nard’s Well. This young lady was, not 
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long afterwards—perhaps in order to 
cure her of those pronounced ideas of 
romance which were peculiar to the 
times, and of the evident symptoms of a 
foolish attachment—sent off suddenly 
to school at Dresden, and I never saw 
her again. But in an access of boyish 
passion and disappointed hopes I 
secretly resolved to follow her thither, 
and, by dint of much planning and per- 
suasion, I at last accomplished my ob- 
ject in so far that I was, in the winter 
of the same year, sent by my parents to 
study in Germany. There, however, 
my success came to a sad and fateful 
conclusion, for neither in Dresden nor 
elsewhere near could she be found; all 
trace of my fair young friend had van- 
ished, and my love-lorn quest had, per- 
force, to be abandoned in despair. Yet 
it was essentially due to her that I be- 
came, not many years later, a Black 
Brunswicker. 

It is said that summer storms are 
short, and I suppose that my passion 
for the vanished fair one must, in the 
course of time, have blown itself out, 
for mynext vividrecollectionis of being 
quartered in the house of one Pastor 
Pessler, at Badenhausen, in the Hartz 
Mountains, where I was supposed to 
lead a quiet, regular and studious life. 
He was a good old man, this pastor, 
and did his best for me; but he had, 
fortunately or unfortunately as one 
may choose to look at it, strong military 
leanings, with a traditional and absorb- 
ing interest in the noble profession of 
arms. He had himself lived through 
stirring times, and his father, Captain 
Pessler, had been killed with the Black 
Brunswickers at Quatre Bras, when 
their chief, the Duke Frederick Wil- 
liam, “foremost fighting fell.” I am 
afraid, too, that in those days I myself 
cared more about soldiering than books, 
while the somewhat awful mysteries of 
the German grammar were to me but a 
continual source of weariness and irrita- 
tion. And so it came about that some 
time between 1830 and 1835 I had given 
up my studies and had come to live, at 
the age of eighteen, in the ancient Ger- 
man city of Brunswick, where I was 
comfortably lodged in the house of a 
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certain Colonel Metzner, a cousin of my 
friend the pastor of Badenhausen. 

My readers may perhaps remember, 
for it is matter of history, that the 
practical founder of the House of 
Brunswick was Henry the Lion, whose 
kingdom originally embraced the ex- 
tensive duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. 
This prince, however, had refused to 
support the Emperor Barbarossa in his 
quarrels with the pope, or to join in 
the wars which the former -waged 
against the Holy See; andin punishment 
for this offence, Henry, somewhere 
towards the end of the twelfth century, 
had these duchies taken from him by 
the emperor, and was left in the pos- 
session of only his ancestral domains 
of Brunswick and Luneburg. But in 
1285 the first Duke of Brunswick was 
created in the person of Otho, grandson 
of Henry, who thereafter held Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg as a feudatory vassal 
of the empire. In later times again 
the principality thus formed came to 
be divided between the duchy of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, or Brunswick 
proper, and Brunswick-Luneberg, or 
Hanover, and in 1754 the city of Bruns- 
wick was made the capital of the 
former duchy under Duke Charles. 
His successor, Duke Charles William, 
married Augusta, daughter of George 
the Third of Great Britain, and thus 
established those closer and more in- 
timate relations between the little 
duchy of Brunswick and England, 
which subsisted for many years after. 
Another incident of this national asso- 
ciation, which it is interesting now to 
recall, but one of somewhat earlier 
date, is that in 1756 our own regiment 
of Scots Greys served under the Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick in the seven 
years’ war with France, partaking in 
the glories of Minden, at which the 
duke led the allied armies, and the sub- 
sequent liberation of Hanover. 

At the great battle of Jena in 1806, 
Duke Charles William, who com- 
manded the Prussian army, was mor- 
tally wounded, at a most critical time, 
almost towards the close of the fight, 
when it seemed as if the French were 
being beaten at every point. The for- 
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tunes of the day, however, were 
changed by a chance bullet, and this 
born commander died, not many days 
afterwards, in the arms of the father 
of my host, Colonel Metzner, in a 
squalid inn at Ottensen, near Altona, to 
which he had been carried after the 
battle. Napoleon, victorious in this 
campaign, was not long in seizing upon 
the two duchies and adding them, 
under the peace of Tilsit, to the king- 
dom of Westphalia. Of this kingdom 
they remained a part until after the 
defeat of Leipsic, when they were 
again restored to Duke Frederick Wil- 
liam, who, seeking to avenge the death 
of his father, fell himself at Waterloo, 
and is immortalized in the famous 
lines of “Childe Harold.” His son, 
Charles Frederick, was then a minor, 
and was placed under the guardianship, 
it is curious to remember, of our own 
George the Fourth, then Prince Regent 
—surely a somewhat strange tutelage! 

But such istheirony of fate that many 
soldiers of the conquered Brunswick 
duchies went to form part of Na- 
poleon’s Grand Army, and so it hap- 
pened that my old friend, Metzner, and 
his brother both fought through the dis- 
astrous campaign of 1812, including the 
fatal retreat from Moscow. Many inci- 
dents of that campaign, as he told them 
to me, stand out yet in my memory, so 
vivid was the impression of them made 
upon my boyish mind at the time—the 
toiling over the snow-clad wastes, the 
cheerless bivouac, the baseless alarms, 
the hopeless breakdown of artillery- 
tumbril and commissariat-wagon, the 
sunken spirit even of the heroic Old 
Guard of France. One of these inci- 
dents was the passage of the Beresina. 
The bridge was crowded with retreat- 
ing soldiers, some wounded, all faint, 
weary, famished with hunger and al- 
most dead with cold. Metzner was 
helping his brother, who was wounded 
in the leg, along as best he could, and 
was making his way slowly across, 
when the cry arose, loud and prolonged, 
‘‘Make way for the emperor!” and, 
without further warning, the imperial 
escort dashed upon the crowded 
bridge, trampling a way for themseives, 
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and clearing a passage by the flat of 
their sabres to right and left! Metzner 
and his wounded brother, who were 
near the further end of the bridge, just 
managed to escape from it in time; but 
the cowardice and inhumanity of the 
act made an indelible impression on 
his mind which years never effaced. 
In mourning for their losses at Jena 
and the death of their prince, the 
Brunswick Hussars adopted the fa- 
mous black uniform, with its light blue 
facings and its badge of a death’s-head 
and cross-bones of silver, by which 
they have always since been known, 
and which gained for them, from their 
French foes, thesobriquet of “Les Chas- 
seurs de la Mort.” Sombre it undoubt- 
edly was, but striking and effective, 
especially when seen in the mass; and a 
brave show they made as the black 
shakos with the tall plumes moved out 
from their own city in line of march on 
a bright morning in spring, or charged 
across the manceuvre-ground on their 
duke’s field-days. To many of my 
readers the uniform is probably most 
familiar from Millais’s well-known and 


romantic picture of the Black Bruns- 
wicker. But it is also interesting to re- 
call the fact that many years before 
that picture was painted the associa- 
tions of the regiment, and its sombre 
garb and crest, would seem to have had 
their own attractions for Sir Walter 


Scott. Commenting in a somewhat 
forcible letter to James Ballantyne 
upon what he calls “Blackwood’s im- 
pudent proposal” that he should alter 
the conclusion of “The Black Dwarf,” 
Sir Walter says, “Tell him and his 
coadjutor that I belong to the Black 
Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism”’—which, by the 
way, Ballantyne, in his transmission 
and transmutation of the message, 
renders into the “Death's-Head Hus- 
sars.” 

The Brunswick of 1835 was, as 
became a city of the Guelphs, essen- 
tially a German town, and the condi- 
tions of life in it then were, like the ap- 
pearance of the town itself, still almost 
medieval in some of their aspects. Es- 
pecially quaint and interesting were its 
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old Gothic churches, its timber-houses 
of the Renascence with their varie- 
gated sides turned towards the street 
front, and its pleasant promenades 
along the ancient fortifications of the 
town, by the August-Thor and the 
Wenden-Thor, which always formed 
an attractive resort to us officers and 
the young frauleinen of the city (always 
carefully escorted) in the long summer 
evenings. 

But to reach Brunswick from En- 
gland in those days required some pa- 
tience and implied a certain amount of 
bodily discomfort, for the passage was 
from Hull to Hamburg by vessels of 
but slow speed, small size and no great 
sea-going qualities, and thence by a 
diligence journey of at least two or 
three days’ duration, part of which, 
over the Luneburg-Heide (Luneburg 
Heath) had no road better than a rough 
moorland track. Yet it was a pleasant 
city enough when you got there, the 
centre of interest being, of course, the 
court life of a small German princi- 
pality, distinguished by the somewhat 
rigid etiquette, but open hospitality, of 
the age. For one other thing it was 
also particularly celebrated, namely, 
the excellence of its beer, the special 
brew invented by a certain Mumme 
who flourished in the city some time 
in the fifteenth century; and certainly 
no beer I ever drank before or since 
could surpass its fine qualities, 

In course of time I made my appear- 
ance at court under the guidance of 
Colonel Metzner, and was duly pre- 
sented to the duke. We had an old 
family connection with the court of the 
Netherlands through the Mackays of 
Ophemert, a family closely associated 
with that gallant Scots Brigade which 
had kept up so well, in the wars of the 
Low Countries, the fighting qualities 
and traditions of the race, and whose 
colors, brought from the Hague, now 
hang in the historic church of St. Giles 
in Edinburgh. This, and the influence 
of my host, may possibly have been of 
some service to me, or I may, perhaps 
on other grounds, have made some 
favorable impression at the palace; I 
cannot tell, but at any rate the intima- 
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tion was conveyed to me, after I had 
been resident for some little time in 
Brunswick, that the duke had been 
pleased to offer me a commission in the 
Black Hussars. I at once and grate- 
fully accepted the offer, and soon after 
joined the regiment, which was then 
quartered in the city, and enjoyed, of 
course, a great reputation and an en- 
viable popularity. 

My initiation and formal reception 
took place, I recollect, on the feast of 
St. Hubert, which was always most 
solemnly kept, the duke being much 
devoted to the chase; and I remember 
also that one of the most trying ordeals 
I had ever to undergo was when, at a 
given signal from the duke, who pre- 
sided at the mess, two of the royal 
servants, dressed in the green livery of 
the Patron Saint, entered the dining- 
hall bearing a large double-handled 
gold cup filled with red wine, which I 
had to quaff at a draught while they 
held the cup to my lips! It was a Her- 
culean task, and yet not one to be 
easily evaded, for the tradition was 
that the new Brunswicker must receive 
the generous red wine either into him or 
over him! I struggled through it some- 
how: my initiation was declared com- 
plete; and from that day I received 
from my brother officers the sobriquet 
of “Der Schotie (the Scot)” by which I 
was always afterwards known in the 
regiment. 

The Black Brunswickers had fallen 
upon a time of peace when I joined 
them, but in the preceding quarter of a 
century they had had enough of fight- 
ing and tospare. With Duke Frederick 
William they had fought for Austria 
against France in Saxony and Bohemia 
throughout the war of 1809, and, but 
fifteen hundred strong all told in horse 
and foot (for, like the Guides, the regi- 
ment was composed of both arms of 
the service), had cut their way up from 
Zwittau through Germany. At Hal- 
berstadt and Brunswick they severely 
defeated, after a fierce fight, the West- 
phalian troops in the service of France 
which had been sent by Napoleon to 
intercept them, and at Bremen they em- 
barked for England. There they were 
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practically joined to the British army 
for a time, and were sent to do garrison 
duty in Ireland. But their swords 
were not long allowed to-rust in their 
scabbards, for very soon again they 
had sailed for Spain to fight under Wel- 
lington, and to add to their battle-roll 
the names of the Peninsula, and, in 
1815, of the crowning victory of Water- 
loo. This connection with the British 
army was a somewhat curious one, for, 
twenty years after, when I joined them, 
and they had altogether ceased to serve 
under the British crown, all the senior 
officers were, nevertheless, still receiv- 
ing half-pay from the government as 
carried on the strength of our army. 

Our commander in 1839 was Colonel 
Normann, a gallant soldier, who had, 
as a subaltern, been through all the 
fighting of the campaigns of 1809-15, 
and whose father had been adjutant to 
Von Ziethen, the famous cavalry 
general of Frederick the Great. Nor- 
mann had been severely wounded, and 
was reported missing after the engage- 
ment at Halberstadt, but he had found 
refuge in a farm-house and been kindly 
and skilfully treated. On his recovery 
he made his way to London to rejoin 
the regiment, and repaired at once to 
the duke’s headquarters to report him- 
self. On being ushered into the pres- 
ence of his chief, the latter stared at 
his officer, whom he had long ago re- 
garded as dead; but the only observa- 
tion he made was: “What the devil do 
you mean by coming here, Normann, 
when I'll swear I paid for your funeral 
expenses at Halberstadt!” 

Normann had a characteristic story 
of Frederick the Great, which he had 
heard from his father. The king had 
asked Von Ziethen, on one occasion 
during a campaign, how many men 
there were fit for service in his division. 
“Sixteen thousand, your Majesty.” an- 
swered Ziethen. “How many Protes- 
tants?” “I do not know, your Majesty, 
but I'll ask my adjutant, Normann. 
He knows everything.” The adjutant 
was accordingly called and _ saluted, 
when the king repeated his questions. 
“Sixteen thousand, your Majesty,” 
was the answer. ‘‘How many Protes- 
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tants?’ “Seven thousand, your Maj- 
esty.” “How many Catholics?’ 
“Three thousand, your Majesty.” 


“What are the rest?” ‘‘Nothing, your 
Majesty.” “What, nothing? Then we 
must make them something. See to 
that, Ziethen!” “Yes, your Majesty.” 
But the gallant Normann really knew 
as little about it as his chief, only, as 
he said to his son when telling him the 
story: “When a king asks you any- 
thing, always see that you answer him 
something, mein sohn! Whether it be 
true or not is of less consequence.” 

The duke in those days dispensed a 
regal hospitality at his palace in the 
Schloss-Platz, and court balls, ban- 
quets and state functions were of fre- 
quent occurrence. The banquets were 
always extremely portentous feasts, of 
long duration and served with almost 
medieval magnificence; and one had to 
cultivate a vast capacity in eating and 
drinking before one could hope to 
pass creditably through them. The 
duke was, however, specially fond of 
the chase, and many pleasant royal 
hunting and shooting parties there 
were, to which some of us Black Bruns- 
wickers were always invited. Of 
course the hunting in the forests 
around Brunswick was in the good old 
Teutonic fashion; and the duke with 
his personal suite, the courtiers, the 
royal huntsmen in their green and gold 
liveries, mounted on stalwart Hano- 
verian or Belgian weight-carriers and 
wearing their huge hunting-horns slung 
behind them, with the stag-hounds of 
true German breed leashed in couples, 
their keepers beside them, long hunt- 
ing-pole in hand and knife at side, made 
a gallant and imposing show as we left 
the city on a fresh autumn morning. 

But I can remember also a shooting 
party of another kind. We were in 
camp on Luneburg Heath in the au- 
tumn, and the weather was hot. It 
was an off-day (most probably, I fear, 
a Sunday), and after breakfast three 
of my brother officers (all subalterns), 
Von Becken, the doctor of the regiment, 
and myself, started out to look for par- 
tridges, of which we had seen a few 
about during our out-post rides over 
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the moorland and rough grass. Von 

Becken was a good shot, but very portly 

in person, and ill adapted to rough 

walking in a hot sun. We had tramped 
over many acres of ground for several 
hours without seeing a bird, when sud- 
denly we flushed a covey of partridges 
within easy range. All of us fired as 

the birds flew straight from us in a 
beautiful line. Either four or five 
birds fell, when Von Becken, hot and 
perspiring, but fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, shouted out, “My birds, gentlemen! 
Mark the rest!” and proceeded without 
delay to put his claim into a practical 
shape by retrieving them himself, one 
by one, and deliberately transferring 
them to his own game-bag, while we 
all looked on foolish and dumbfounded. 
We were young and inexperienced in 
those days, no doubt, but we could not 
let the good old Aisculapius have his 
own way altogether, and so we fell 
back on strategy and said not a word. 
The time for luncheon had now come, 
and we were all glad enough to rest and 
refresh our somewhat exhausted bodies. 
Doctor Von Becken enjoyed his lunch 
immensely, and we added several tots 
of rum (which was then our universal 
beverage when out soldiering) to his 
usual allowance. By and by the good 
doctor dropped off into a sound slumber, 
and in a few brief moments of time 
we had transferred the birds from his 
game-bag, and filled its emptied space 
with little grass bundles and other 
counterfeit presentments of the dead 
partridges. The ruse was completely 
successful, but I fear that the worthy 
Frau Von Becken, who was living for 
the time in the little village near the 
camp, was long in forgiving us for her 
disappointment some hours later, for 
we saw no more partridges that day; 
while the doctor looked as black as 
thunder at us for days to come, being, 
however, much too wise to noise the 
story abroad to his own certain dis- 
comfiture. 

I had several times, during my ser- 
vice, the honor to accompany the duke 
as one of his aides-de-camp when on 
state visits to foreign courts. Among 
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other latter-day celebrities I met Prince 
Bismarck in Paris in 1844. He was 
then, of course, a young man and was 
attached, if I remember rightly, to the 
German district-adminstration of Aix- 
la-Chapelle under Count Von Arnim— 
most probably, I think, the uncle of 
that unfortunate Count Harry Von 
Arnim of whom the world heard much 
in later times, when Bismarck had be- 
come the arbiter of German policy and 
the virtual dictator of the nation> At 
the time of which I write, however, he 
was but anundistinguished Referendar, 
but of marvellous physique, much 
given to foreign society, and pro- 
nounced, it is said, by the Duke of 
Cleveland to be “quite an Englishman.” 
However that may be, I grieve to say 
that my most vivid recollection of the 
great Prussian statesman and empire- 
maker of after years is that his favorite 
drink, which he thenseemed to consume 
in fairly liberal quantities, was a 
curious compound made up of porter 
and champagne. When I saw him next, 
thirty or more years later, at his favor- 
ite Kissingen, what a change had taken 
place in his position and in the Ger- 
many which I had known! 

In 1846 we were on service on the 
borders of Holstein during the troubles 
in the duchy between the North Ger- 
man States, Austria and Denmark, 
which culminated in the insurrection of 
1848. There was, however, little or no 
fighting to be done, and ere many 
months had passed the regiment was 
once more quartered in Brunswick, 
when I resigned my commission, family 
affairs obliging me to return to Scot- 
land. 

But 1848 came and found me again 
in Germany. It was a time of revolu- 
tions everywhere, and on a certain 
morning we awoke to find that one had 
taken place in Brunswick. I heard 
two shots fired in quick succession, and 
a great commotion in the streets, and 
hurrying out found that, the duke and 
his sons having left for Blankenburg 
in the Hartz Mountains some days be- 
fore, taking the Black Brunswickers 
with him, the citizens had suddenly 
risen. The town was in their posses- 
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sion, and they had already formed a 
provisional government; but it was evi- 
dent that there was to be more talk 
and excitement in it than real business, 
and that the citizens were already more 
than half afraid of what they had done. 
However, they passed regulations for 
the public safety, took over the military 
duties, and mounted the city guards. 
One of the leaders was a certain 
Baeneker, a court butcher, whose 
father had been a distinguished non- 
commissioned officer in the regiment. 
Baeneker fils was enormously fat, 
good-humored, especially fond of his 
native beer, and a great favorite with 
everyone in the city. Now it so hap- 
pened that one of the chief duties im- 
posed by the provisional government 
upon the citizens was that of mounting 
the guards, and it was decreed that 
anyone appointed to this duty who left 
his post, except when relieved, should 
forthwith be tried by court-martial, 
and, if found guilty, should be shot. 
Very early during the Revolution it 
came to Baeneker’s turn to perform 
this duty. In order to save trouble it 
had been the custom during that and 
the previous day to leave a musket in 
the sentry-box, and also one of the bear- 
skin shakos which formed part of the 
uniform adopted by the citizen sol- 
diers. But alas, when Baeneker ar- 
rived to do his turn of duty he found, 
to his dismay, that he could not, by 
reason of his size and weight, get into 
the sentry-box! So, being somewhat 
hot and thirsty, and of an easy-going 
disposition, he betook himself, without 
more ado, to the nearest Bier-Keller, 
there to enjoy himself until his time of 
guard-duty should be up. Meantime 
the relieving guard appeared and no 
Baeneker was to be found. A search 
was made, the unfortunate Hof- 
Fleischer was arrested, and next day 
he was tried by court-martial for de- 
sertion of duty. The court, however. 


taking a lenient view of his offence in 
the circumstances, which were fully 
explained to them, only imposed a fine. 
At the same time, in order to keep 
within the letter of the citizens’ law, 
they formally decreed that if the fine 
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were not paid within twenty-four hours 
Baeneker should be shot. But Bae- 
neker stoutly declared that he would 
pay no fine and would rather be shot, 
for how could he do sentry-duty when 
he could not get into their wretched 
little sentry-box? Here was a dilemma! 
To carry out the full penalty of the 
law against a leader of the Revolution, 
and so popular a leader, was impossible. 
“What? shoot Baeneker? Never!” and 
so the court butcher was set free. But 
it killed the Revolution, and the citi- 
zens soon begged to have the duke and 
the princes back again from Blanken- 
burg, and to see the black uniforms 
once more in Brunswick. 

But changes came upon Brunswick 
and its dynasty, and among others the 
famous Black Hussars have now been 
transformed into Prussian Dragoons, 
and have exchanged their sable uni- 
form, and the shako with its silver 
crest, for the all-prevailing Prussian 
blue and the helmet of black leather. 
Only the riflemen of the regiment were 
allowed to retain the old uniform, and 
the whole now forms part of the tenth 
corps of the great German army. 

One result of my joining the Black 
Brunswickers was that I learned to 
speak the language like a native-born 
Teuton. And yet that facility in the 
German tongue has, upon occasion, had 
its drawbacks. During the war of 
1866 between Austria and Prussia, 
wishing to see something of the fight- 
ing, I found myself on the borders of 
Moravia and Silesia in company with 
an old brother officer. From thence 
we moved into Bohemia, and having 
passes from General Steinmetz we had 
witnessed the fighting at Trautenau on 
the 27th of June. That night we found 
quarters for ourselves in a small vil- 
lage on the right flank of the Prussian 
army-corps which had been engaged 
all day with General Gablenz and had 
finally been repulsed, but for whom 
considerable reinforcements were now 
fortunately coming up. Next morning 
early I rode out alone to see whether I 
could make out the Austrian position, 
but mistaking my way I suddenly 
heard a challenge, a couple of bullets 
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ploughed up the dust beneath my horse, 
and before I had quite realized my 
danger, or could effect an escape, I 
found myself a prisoner in the hands 
of an Austrian patrol. It was in vain 
that I explained in my best German 
that I was a non-combatant officer and 
merely a spectator of the war. The 
officer in command gruffly told me that 
he must arrest me as a Hanoverian spy. 
To General Gablenz’s headquarters 
therefore I had perforce to go. But I 
missed, through my own stupidity, see- 
ing the battle which that day waged 
round Soor, and ended in the defeat of 
the Austrians; and I endured a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, hardship, 
and even danger, before I was set at 
liberty again and enabled once more to 
plant my feet on the soil of old Scot- 
land. Among other experiences as a 
prisoner of war, I travelled one day, 
on my way to the frontier, in an am- 
munition-train, part of which blew up. 

The days when Scottish gentlemen, 
for love of the noble profession of arms, 
served abroad in the armies of other 
nations, are now forever gone, and we 
may not, perhaps, regret it. But the 
archers of the Scottish Guard of the 
kings of France (the famous Le Garde 
du Corps Ecossais), the Scottish soldiers 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the staunch in- 
fantry of the Scots Brigade in Holland, 
have added nothing but lustre to the 
military annals of their country. I can- 
not, I am afraid, pretend that my own 
service with the Black Brunswickers 
has added any such lustre, even in a 
minute degree, for, apart from other 
considerations, we had few opportunities 
of distinction or of glory in those later 
and more peaceful days; but it is some- 
what curious to note that, so far as I 
have been able to discover, no other 
Scottish gentleman had up to my time 
held a commission in that famous 
corps. 

When I last saw my old regiment it 
was in Metz, not long after the sur- 
render of Bazaine; and I messed with 
them then within that great fortress. 
I am not now likely to see it again, but 
I keep laid up in a drawer, with pleas- 
antrecollectionsof “LesChasseurs de la 
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Mort,” the black tunic with the light 
blue facings, and the shako with the 
badge of death, and some day, I sup- 
pose, I shall fitly wear the former 
again. 





J. A. S. M. 
SKETCHES.' 
BY PAUL BOURGET. 
Vv. 
SAIDA. 
Translated for The Living Age by William 
Marchant. 


I shall never forget this little story, 
which came to my knowledge while I 
was travelling in the East, and I will 
try to tell it just as it was told to me, 
in the presence of some of the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. We 
were in the roads of that adorable city 
of adorable Syria which is called 
Beirut, on the deck of a steamer of the 
Messageries, which was just beginning 
to move. Before us was the tawny out- 
line of Lebanon, crowned, crenellated 
with snow; at its foot, the houses of 
Beirut, white among the trees; still 
lower, the shore, its yellow sands 
stretching away to Tyre; and, in the 
curve of the bay, the immense sheet of 
water, rippling so blue under the cloud- 
less sky which was white with the ex- 
cessive heat. The vessel glided out, 
surrounded by a flock of sea-gulls, with 
a monotonous rustling of the riven 
water. She followed the line of a fleet 
lying at anchor, twenty magnificent 
war-ships, motionless, all their flags fly- 
ing, with the brand-new glitter of their 
steel guns, with their turrets rising like 
fortresses out of the water. One of the 
ships of this formidable English squad- 
ron was no other than the Victoria, des- 
tined, forty-eight hours later, to perish 
by so tragic a catastrophe, in a sea no 
less peaceful, under a sky like this one 
pale with heat, and with land as near 
as now! Little did we foresee that 
tragedy, Elie Laurens and I, as we sat 
talking and gazing as the picturesque 
scene. I was returning from Jerusa- 
lem, whither I had been on a pilgrim- 
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age—a pilgrimage, I must confess, 
rather intellectual than devout. He 
was coming home from Cairo, where he 
had managed some diplomatic affair. 
Having just touched at Beirut, where he 
had been consul some years earlier, he 
had waited to take me on board without 
himself going on shore, where he would 
have been hampered with hurried and 
ceremonious visits. We were both very 
happy to have a few days together in 
this tranquil way, after so many years 
of separation. I had parted from Lau- 
rens in 1885, and it was now 1893! I 
had remembered him as one of the most 
refined comrades I had ever known, but 
even if I had loved him less, I should 
still have had a great interest in meet- 
ing him again, after this long separa- 
tion. For this man, so fine of nature, 
with his graceful, characteristic ges- 
tures, his expressive features, his blue 
eyes by turns brilliant and tender, al- 
ways appeared to me a person expressly 
made to inspire, if not himself to feel, 
the more complicated and romantic 
emotions. I have elsewhere narrated 
the story of his return to the diplomatic 
career, in consequence of a grief which 
befell him, after having once relin- 
quished it. I had no question that since 
then he had sought and attained many 
consolations. Having this idea, it was 
very natural that I should give a mys- 
terious importance to a simple incident 
which occurred an hour before our de- 
parture. We had just finished break- 
fast-and, still sitting at table, were en- 
joying some of the delicious apricots of 
Damascus, when the deck-steward 
brought to Elie a visitor’s card, and my 
companion rose without any attempt to 
conceal his annoyance, as he said:— 

“You can testify that I have not made 
a visit in Beirut, or sent a card to any 
person whatsoever! And you have not 
betrayed me, I hope? Well! they have 
found me out, and are in pursuit. How- 
ever, come and join me as soon as you 
can, and I shall be able to present you 
to an extremely pretty woman—that is, 
if she has not changed—the wife of the 
civil engineer of the Aleppo railway. 
Did you ever meet her?” 

I had not met her, but I had several 
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times heard her name, almost always 
with the addition of that very common- 
place epithet “pretty,” which had by no 
means prepared me for the unusual im- 
pression which her appearance made 
when I went on deck. Although 
Madame Rodier was past her thirtieth 
year, she had the figure and the face of 
a girl. She wore, in the extreme heat 
of the morning, a gown of an Arab 
material, apparently, créped and gof- 
fered with designs of an exotic origi- 
nality woven in black and red, yellow 
and blue, on a background of light 
brown. The wind which had sprung 
up—a mere quiver of the air over the 
water which scarcely curled beneath it 
—moulded at every step her slender 
fizure, so slender that it seemed fragile, 
in a material as supple as the drapery 
of the figurines of Tanagra. And what 
a face! Delicate features, finely, almost 
ideally outlined in a paleness such as 
only these fiery climates produce, a 
paleness in which there is at once the 
most intense vitality and yet a certain 
languor, exhaustion, fever; and around 
this paleness, a light fluff of fair hair. 
The grey-blue eyes were of the most 
caressing gentleness, and the brilliantly 
white teeth flashed like a light, between 
the slightly curved lips. The hands of 
this young woman, her feet, her way of 
earrying her proud little head, all re- 
vealed a thoroughbred creature, while, 
at her side, the engineer of the Aleppo 
road showed a workman’s square shoul- 
ders, a red face congested by this same 
climate, which crimsons the sanguine 
while it takes the color from the 
anzemic and makes the bilious green. 
His hands and feet betrayed im- 
mediate descent from a long line 
of peasants, and while the _ ex- 
pression of his very light eyes 
told of absolute loyalty and of intellect, 
his voice and his laugh spoke also of 
native or acquired brusqueness, the 
sturdy confidence of a man accustomed 
to act and to command. In a word, he 
seemed exactly, at first sight, the hus- 
band unsuited to this delicate creature, 
the virile type most contrary to this 
feminine type. 

As I saw the three, this wife, this 
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husband and Laurens, in the pictu- 
resque tumult of the steamer’s deck, I 
had an immediate, irrational, irresis- 
tible intuition that, if this woman, the 
wife of this man, had met Laurens— 
as I knew she had—in the atmosphere 
of exile and melancholy of a city so far 
from home, she must have cared for 
him. They were so near neighbors to 
each other, so intimately, so physically 
alike, in sensitiveness, in lithe slender- 
ness, in feline grace! And to render 
more probable the drama that I imag- 
ined, as I approached the group, was 
there not this undoubted fact, that the 
young woman had made a point of see- 
ing her friend, who, on his part, had evi- 
dently sought to avoid meeting her? 
This readiness to believe evil upon in- 
dications so slight has unfortunately 
but rarely in my life deceived me. I 
yielded to the conviction at this mo- 
ment, and to such a degree that, on 
being presented to the engineer and his 
wife, I persisted in detecting in every 
word of the trivial conversation that 
was going on, and in every look and 
smile and slightest gesture of Madame 
Rodier and of my friend, new proofs of 
my supposition. I watched her more 
closely, I still found her so gracefully 
original and so disturbing, that my curi- 
osity to know the details of this story 
drove me, after the visitors were gone, 
to the really unpardonable frank ex- 
pression of it. But I had known my 
friend for many years, and I knew how 
far his indulgence would go. He is him- 
self a student of character, and he re- 
plied to my frank question with the 
most fraternally sympathetic good 
temper. I feel ashamed to remember 
that frankness, and still, how can I re- 
gret it, since the image of that adorable 
creature, seen for a few moments in the 
landscape of luminous mountains, 
white houses, dark forests, a sandy 
shore, and a blue sea, is made alive to 
me, to-day, with a life so impassioned, 
so truly that for which her feverish, 
nervous beauty fitted her! 

“Do you know,” I said, as I took my 
friend’s arm, just as the little boat in 
which the Rodiers had come out was 
disappearing behind the mole which 
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closed in the harbor, “Do you know 
that if I were a worthy engineer, with 
that face and figure, and married to a 
woman like that, I should not be very 
much pleased to remember that you and 
she had been old friends here at Beirut, 
some years ago.” 

“What you deserve is,” said Laurens. 
shrugging his graceful shoulders and 
breaking into a laugh which put my 
suspicions to flight, “that I should 
simply answer: O psychologist! And so 
you did not see at the first glance how 
profoundly Madame Rodier is in love 
with that husband of hers, whom you 
judged only by the exterior, by the mere 
physical aspect of him! Permit diplo- 
macy to triumph a little over literature. 
As for me, I made no such mistake, 
when I came to Beirut, some year and 
a half after them. And still, at that 
time, the whole French colony were 
thinking as you thought—I don’t mean 
about my relations to them, for I did 
not then know Rodier and his wife—but 
about the situation in general terms, 
and the outlook. This is rather a com- 
mon fault of you authors, by the way. 
You have insisted so much upon a 
theory that the relations between mar- 
ried people depend upon sympathies or 
antipathies of temperament! Nine 
times out of ten, I think this is true, but 
there is a tenth time, and, between our- 
selves, it is this tenth time, the case 
where a little moral and emotional life 
is concerned, that is at all worth one’s 
interest.” 

“You are severe upon us,” I said; “but 
you must be aware that the marriage of 
this athlete and this woman all nerves 
and feelings was not the best thing pos- 
sible—since the French colony allowed 
themselves to discuss this excitable 
little creature so freely.” 

“I didn’t say that,” he interrupted me 
sharply; and from his tone of voice I 
understood that he had had quite 
another reason for not announcing his 
presence to Madame Rodier than the 
one which I had just suspected. With- 
out doubt it had been another emotion, 
much more rare, but no less painful, 
which he had sought to avoid. I mean, 
the meeting again with a woman whom 
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one has admired extremely, whom it is 


forbidden to love, since she is free 
neither in heart nor destiny, and one 
would be a scoundrel to seek to disturb 
her life. In short, I repented of having 
touched so inconsiderately what very 
likely was still an aching spot, and I 
could have wished that Laurens would 
let the subject drop. But it had taken 
complete possession of his mind, for the 
moment; and as the great steamer made 
her way through the water with meas- 
ured rhythm, in response to the throb of 
the machinery, he said to me:— 

“I should probably never have related 
this story to you, but I see that you 
have formed false ideas, and I will not 
let you keep them—not the shadow of a 
shadow of them. You understand, not 
a shadow,” he reiterated, as I made a 
negative gesture. “I must explain to 
you, then, what the secret was, in the 
existence of these two—a secret which 
exists no longer, thanks to an act of this 
excitable little creature, as you just 
now called her. Ah! that act! You will 
be surprised! But I must first explain 
to you what I said just now—which you 
put such a wrong construction on! Yes, 
when I first came to Beirut, these two 
were the subject of universal curiosity 
and comment. I will tell you why. 
This Vincent Rodier, now so frank and 
gay—too gay for your taste, it seems. 
since you found him noisy and judged 
him commonplace—was at that time the 
most sombre and taciturn of men. You 
should have seen him, summer and win- 
ter, traversing the city on horseback 
at seven o'clock in the morning, return- 
ing at nine, his horse dripping with 
sweat and jaded to the last degree. At 
ten he was in his office, when he intoxi- 
cated himself, according to the habit of 
the country, with narghiles of tombac, 
smoked one after another, incessantly, 
and with innumerable cups of coffee. 
This is the inevitable accompaniment 
of all visits and all business transac- 
tions in Beirut, and he had to receive, 
all day long, the swarm of baksheesh 
seekers who are set on the alert by any 
concession. At five o’clock, Rodier 
again went out on horseback, always 
alone; at seven he came home to dinner; 
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and at nine he appeared at a little club 
founded by some Englishmen, the In- 
ternational, where he was the only 
Frenchman ever seen. He played 
whist or poker with these gentlemen till 
midnight, adding to the poisons of the 
day another poison, liquor, most potent 
of all in this climate. Add to this that 
his holidays were devoted to the pur- 
suit of what big game still remains 
here. He killed two or three of the 
leopards that infest Anti-Libanus, quite 
a number of bears on Mt. Hermon, a 
couple of hyenas on Mt. Tabor, and ten 
or twelve boars on Carmel. He is not 
such a commonplace fellow, after all, 
you see?” 

“Certainly not,” I rejoined; “but per- 
haps you see, in turn, that this is just 
the portrait of a husband whose con- 
duct really excuses in advance any 
frivolity on the part of the wife?” 

“It was so considered by all the 
French people in town,” replied Lau- 
rens; “and even by others. That this 
man, married very young and married 
for love—for Madame Rodier had no 
dowry but her blue eyes and her golden 
hair—should neglect his young wife to 
such a degree, after two years of mar- 
ried life, seemed to show there must be 
cause, especially so far away from 
home, in an exile which draws almost 
any two people together. If you knew 
what the difference is between a mere 
journey and a residence, where letters 
have to be two weeks on the way, you 
would understand the intimacy of the 
domestic hearth. And Rodier evidently 
avoided his own. There was, however, 
no suspicion of any other attraction in 
his case, and, on the other side, the de- 
meanor of the young wife gave no 
pretext for slander. She only was ex- 
tremely devoted to society, so persist- 
ently and so excessively as to betray 
the truth that she also was avoiding 
home-life. And you have no idea of 
the incessant gayety in these forlorn 
corners of the earth, where ennui is 
even more formidable than the torrid 
sun, and there is a general conspiracy 
against it. This round of visits on the 
part of Madame Rodier was, however, 
accompanied by a demeanor so re- 
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served, she was so constantly remote 
and serious in this whirl, that no man 
so much as dared to show her atten- 
tion during all these months, in spite of 
her evident desertion. As you saw her 
to-day, she was merry and affable. 
But at that time!” 

“They have no children?’ I ques- 
tioned, as he remained silent, absorbed, 
evidently, in the remembrance of his 
first meeting with this sad and grace- 
ful creature, whose grief he no doubt 
dreamed that he might console. 

“No,” he said; “and this was by some 
considered as the ground of the cool- 
ness existing between them. Many 
men are like that; they marry merely 
for the sake of having a son, and they 
cannot forgive a disappointment. But 
this was not the case with Rodier. 
However, I have no desire to exercise 
your ingenuity in guessing, and I spare 
you the more or less absurd conjectures 
of which this strange pair were the ob- 
ject, to tell you in two words the truth, 
as I learned it later, and indeed, as | 
conjectured it then. But first let me 
ask you a question, and according to 
your reply I shall know whether you 
can believe in the possibility of a situa- 
tion which I have never seen skilfully 
handled by any novelist. It was, how- 
ever, the fact, in this case, as it often 
is, | believe—and to me & most manifest 
fact. Do you believe that profound 
misunderstandings can arise and can 
last for a long time, between persons 
who live under the same roof, who eat 
at the same table, who breathe the 
same atmosphere, who have the same 
interests, the same needs, and who love 
each other?’ 

“Certainly 1 do,” was my reply; 
“these misunderstandings lie at the root 
of many family discords. How often a 
father dies—who loved his son and was 
loved in return—convinced of that son’s 
ingratitude, and without knowing that 
the son, on his part, had been cut to the 
heart by the father’s seeming indiffer- 
ence! And mothers with their daugh- 
ters, and brothers and sisters among 
themselves! A sort of recoil, an impos- 
sibility of showing one’s true self, a sad 
reserve towards those who are truly 
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dearest, are the common lot of all crea- 
tures tender and timid. A cruel lot, a 
cruel result of affection! How much 
harm one does that would never be 
done if souls could be seen, as clearly as 
we see the outward form!” 

“And you might add to this, that love 
between man and woman, which ought 
to give clear vision, still further darkens 
it,” Laurens resumed, after a_ brief 
silence, as if my exclamation had been 
echoed by some of the dearest memories 
of his life. “Well! it was some such 
misunderstanding that had separated 
Rodier from his wife, and by the fault 
of both, as often happens. Rodier had 
been, in the early days of their married 
life, foolishly, desperately, outrageously 
jealous of her. Her pride was offended, 
and she was too young to suspect what 
a poison to a man’s whole character 
jealousy is, what a venom distilled in 
the heart, eating into it, destroying its 
very fibre. She stood out against him; 
she, one of the creatures most exempt 
from the fatal sin of coquetry, played 
the coquette, through mere bravado. 
They lived in a country town at the 
time. You can see how it was—a ball 
at the prefecture, where she had danced 
twice or thrice more with this man or 
that than she should have done; an ex- 
eursion into the country where she had 
accepted flowers, even if she threw 
them away five minutes later, offered 
by some man the husband disliked. On 
his part, you can see how the man, in 
such a case, becomes a prey to insane 
suspicion, and retaliates in scenes of 
anger—of brutality, even, it may be— 
until, in a state of frenzy he commits 
some irreparable act of madness. 
What Rodier did was to sign an engage- 
ment for this port in Syria, without con- 
sulting his wife. With but a week’s 
notice he snatched her away from her 
native land, her family, her friends, for 
the purpose of sratching her from this 
imagined rival! She obeyed; but with 
what indignation and with what hot 
words exchanged, you may guess. I 
spare you many details that were re- 
lated to me, wishing to tell you only 
what I personally knew. I want you to 
understand clearly the pride of each, 


the wounded love in each, and this im- 
prisonment together in an _ oriental 
exile; a woman stung to the last point 
of bitterness, in spite of her affection—a 
man convinced that his wife no longer 
loved him, and that she loved another. 
He could no longer be jealous of what 
she did, here, hundreds of leagues away 
from France, and with the life that she 
led. He was, however, jealous almost 
to madness of her melancholy and of 
her silence, which seemed to him to be- 
tray a mortal regret, a regret for what 
he could not know, and he destroyed 
himself systematically. We reproach 
you literary men with making too great 
use of suicides in your novels. They 
are more frequent in real life than in 
novels, though less conscious and in- 
tentional, and it was nothing less 
which this civil engineer occupied him- 
self with, becoming—in the very pres- 
ence of the wife he adored, and who 
adored him—insane with gambling and 
stimulants, and the most break-neck 
rider that ever crossed a horse’s back.” 

“What he needed to do was to break, 
not his neck, but a leg or an arm,” I 
interrupted. “There is nothing like a 
serious illness or some real danger, to 
solve these insoluble problems. The 
sight of physical suffering in the per- 
son one loves annihilates everything— 
when one loves!” 

“This time you have hit the truth,” 
Laurens said, looking at me with the 
air of one who queries, “How did you 
know it?’ But the fact was that, on 
general principles, I had divined the re- 
sult to which he was coming, without, 
however, foreseeing the exceptional 
singularity of his story. He saw that I 
really knew nothing about the denoue- 
ment with which he promised himself 
that he should surprise me. For if a 
diplomat loves to banter a literary man, 
he enjoys still more disconcerting him 
by unpublished documents. So he went 
on:— 

“This taste for dangerous sports had 
assumed with Rodier its most natural 
form in a country of uncommon horses 
like Syria. A poor rider when he came 
out, then not so poor, then good, then 
excellent, he ended by riding only the 
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most unmanageable horses, and he con- 
tinued to exchange one horse for an- 
other, in searcu of phenomenal runners 
and jumpers. He had finally obtained 
from a Bedouin chief a white mare 
named Saida, from the name of Sidon 
of old, whose cape you see at the left 
there, beyond the sands. She was a 
four-year-old, with a splendid coat, all 
white except a single fleck of black on 
the breast. Not tall, but extremely 
supple, and fiery to a degree. Al- 
though in general gentle as a lamb, she 
seemed to go insane sometimes, when 
excited by her rider, and had already 
killed two men, two Arabs of Hauran, 
in the same week; a supicion of ill Juck 
clung to her, and consequently Rodier 
had bought her for a song. He was 
himself almost insane about her. I 
have seen many bold riders, here and 
in Egypt, both among the natives— 
though their fantasia defies all rules— 
and among the French and English; but 
I never saw anything which was com- 
parable to this big Norman, mounted on 
this Saida. The creature seemed to be 
all fire when she felt him in the saddle. 
Her large eyes blazed, her nostrils quiv- 
ered, her hoof pawed the sand, each 
hair of her white coat seemed alive, her 
long mane and tail vibrated. With the 
amulet of blue glass attached to her 
saddle-bow after the Arab fashion, she 
seemed like some creature of a dream, 
some fabulous and formidable beast, 
about to fly, rather than move upon the 
ground; ready to be off for some land 
fabulous as herself. And indeed, when 
they did set off, she and her daring 
master, it was in the most extravagant 
manner, at headlong speed, with mar- 
vellous leaps, across a really broad 
stream, over a hedge of cactus or aloe, 
across a rock, wherever there seemed a 
chance to break one’s neck; until one 
night, at the club, talking of his mare 
with the English consul, who had the 
politeness to envy his possession of her, 
and both men being a little excited by 
whiskey, Rodier made a bet—what do 
you think?—that he would leap his 
mare the length of a dinner-table set 
for a dozen guests!” 


“And he did that! But what a man!” 
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I cried. Every display of courage, 
however extravagant it may be, has a 
kind of wild poetry in it, and fascinates 
us, even while we may disapprove of it. 
This constructor of railways, whom I 
had been rather disposed to laugh at 
just now, suddenly appeared in the 
light of a rashness which made him for 
the moment as interesting as a legend- 
ary personage, a hero out of Marbot’s 
Memoirs, or the history of Fezéngac, 
sublime in his audacity in the presence 
of danger. When a man has spent ten 
years of his life using chalk on a black- 
board in engineering formulas, this 
audacity is still more striking, and I 
added: “You were there when he took 
the leap? Did you see it?’ 

“Patience!” my friend said, and a 
gleam of triumph shone in his eyes. 
He appreciated the effect he was pro- 
ducing and he spun it out, as bankers 
at baccarat amuse themselves with 
their winning card, showing it very 
slowly, inch after inch, row by row, to 
the punters, to prolong their own enjoy- 
ment of their opponents’ emotion. 
“Habituated as we were,” he said, “to 
the rash acts of this enigmatic big fel- 
low, so clearly off his base, you may 
suppose such a bet as this did not pass 
unnoticed. It was a fatal bet, without 
doubt, as much so as it would have been 
to walk up to a loaded gun whose fuse 
was burning. I heard about it the sec- 
ond day, and that Rodier had desired 
four days to get in training. I swore to 
myself that I would do my utmost to 
put a stop to the matter. I considered 
it a duty of my office. Was I not there 
as French consul? And then I knew 
him to be a man of the highest merit, 
led astray for the time by some distress 
whose nature I could not understand. 
But to risk being killed, or being lamed 
for the rest of his life, for a bet that a 
drunken conscript might make—this 
was too bad! And, moreover, as I have 
just now said, I had my own ideas as 
to the trouble between husband and 
wife. After reflecting seriously, I 
picked up my hat and stick, and went 
straight to Madame Rodier, to whom I 
told the story just as I have told it to 
you, and without commentary of any 
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sort. I shall always see her as she 
listened, growing paler as I went on, 
with an emotion that completed my 
conviction as to her love for the hus- 
band who so cruelly abandoned her. At 
first she said nothing; then, rising, 
begged me to wait for her five minutes 
and then go with her for five minutes 
more. The tone in which she spoke 
left me inexpressibly anxious, during 
the short time that she was absent 
from the room. I perceived in her, all 
at once, a creature brought to bay, and 
capable, on her part, of an act of mad- 
ness equal to that which I was striving 
at all hazards to prevent. When she 
returned she had in her hand one of 
Rodier’s guns, a rifle that I knew very 
well from having used it myself one 
day when I was out with him. She 
said to me: ‘Will you come? and I fol- 
lowed her. I felt that I must neither 
disobey her nor leave her. We went 
down-stairs without a word being said. 
We crossed the garden and went to the 
stable. I began to suspect her inten- 
tion. I thought she would ask me to 
kill the mare. And upon my word, I 
should have done it. I conjectured but 
half of the scene which was to occur— 
a scene which is as vivid in my memory 
at this moment as if it had happened 
but yesterday: Saida in her stall, look- 
ing round at us, her ears pricked up, 
trembling, as if she understood the 
danger; and, cold, implacable, the frag- 
ile woman bringing the rifle to her 
shoulder and aiming between the two 
eyes. I myself stood silent, numb with 
anxiety, and yet feeling that this must 
be done. The rifle was discharged; there 
was a scream from the mare which I 
hear still; she reared, then fell, an inert 
mass.” 

“And Rodier?”’ I said, without at- 
tempting to conceal my emotion from 
the narrator, who himself was deeply 
stirred by the memory of this strange 
tragedy in which he had shared as a 
witness, almost as an actor. 


“Rodier?” replied Laurens. “He was 


in the garden at the moment of the exe- 
cution, examining some new plants. At 
the report he ran up. When I first saw 
him enter the stable, my impulse was 
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to step in front of my companion, who, 


the deed being done, was leaning 
against the wall, one hand pressed to 
her heart, the other still holding the 
rifle, half dead at what she had dared. 
Rodier looked at the dead mare; he 
looked at me; he looked at his wife; 
and I saw, with a sort of amazement, 
two big, heavy tears roll down his som- 
bre face. I declare to you I shall never 
forget them. Putting me aside with 
one hand—as I do this chair now—with 
a vehemence that I can no more de- 
scribe to you than I could poor Saida’s 
leaps, he rushed to his wife: ‘Ah!’ he 
cried, ‘You love me! you love me!’ and 
he seized her, fainting, in his arms. 
Their happiness was saved. The mis- 
understanding was destroyed. Tell me 
now, do you think he had any occasion 
to be jealous of your friend Laurens?” 





From The Speaker. 
SPAIN AS A NAVAL POWER. 

The chances—still, we hope, to be 
averted—of a war. between Spain and 
the United States have inevitably called 
attention tothe resources of theopposing 
powers. Except for the possibility of an 
invasion of Cuba, a possibility more re- 
mote than it appears—for Cuba is in the 
position of a fortress with a vast gar- 
rison and a small stock of provisions, 
which the Americans, if once masters of 
the seas, could hardly fail to reduce by 
blockade—it is agreed on all hands that 
the war must be a naval war. No one 
contemplates the invasion of Spain. No 
one seriously believes in the possibility 
of an invasion of America. It is at sea 
that the duel must be fought, if it be 
fought at all, and for such a war it seems 
at first sight that Spain has certain 
points in her favor. She has in Havana 
a better base for attack, and a better 
dock for her large vessels, than her rival. 
The American coast-line is long and 
largely undefended, and it is studded 
with wealthy cities accessible to a foe. 
The American preparations are still 
backward, and even limitless money 
cannot create in a moment artillery, ex- 
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perienced officers, swift cruisers, or bat- 
tle-ships equipped for war. Their tor- 
pedo force is woefully inferior to that of 
Spain, and the recent efforts of their 
government to buy up tugs and fit them 
with guns and torpedoes offer no equiva- 
lent for a torpedo flotilla which can 
steam twenty-eight knots an hour. Of 
course, their ultimate defeat is out of the 
question. As Washington wrote de- 
spairingly when, on the very eve of vic- 
tory against us, he reviewed the enor- 
mous material resourcesof Great Britain, 
“In modern wars the longest purse must 
chiefly determine the event;” and from 
that point of view America is more than 
equal to any combination which can be 
brought against her. But if Spain could, 
to begin with, defeat her in a naval bat- 
tle, or, while evading a general engage- 
ment, harass her shipping and attack her 
coasts, she might deal a serious blow at 
the prosperity of that great dominion, 
and leave memories of ruin and desola- 
tion which it would take many a victory 
to expunge. 

What, then, one asks, are the chances 
that, in the event of war, Spain would 
be able either to avoid a great battle at 
sea or to defeat the Americans if such a 
battle took place? We believe the first 
alternative to be unlikely. If the Span- 
iards go to war at all, they must place 
some reliance on the fighting power of 
their fleet; they must know that they 
cannot hope forever to avoid a general 
engagement; they must think their pros- 
pects of victory better while the Amer- 
ican fleet is still comparatively unpre- 
pared; and every motive of pride if not 
of prudence must recommend a battle 
without delay. No doubt it is in guerilla 
warfare that modern Spaniards have 
excelled, and no doubt some forms of 
guerilla warfare might serve their pur- 
pose well upon the seas. But privateer- 
ing cannot be carried very far without 
provoking neutral powers, and American 
shipping, of course, offers no such tempt- 
ing field for privateering as our own. It 
seems, then, that many considerations 
would induce the Spaniards to welcome 
an engagement, and we may be sure that 
the Americans would not permit them to 
avoid one even if they so wished. Thus 
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the problem resolves itself into the sec- 
ond alternative: supposing a great naval 
battle to take place on the high seas, 
would the Americans or the Spaniards 
win? Here our conjectures have cer- 
tain facts to eke them out. The Span- 
ish fleet, no doubt, is a formidable thing. 
On paper it is, in certain respects, su- 
perior to its rival. The Spaniards have 
eighty gun-boats readyand twelve more 
building, while the Americans, even in- 
cluding those in preparation, can only 
claim fifteen. Of torpedo craft the 
Spaniards have twenty-seven ready and 
six more in active preparation; the 
Americans have only twenty-one. Of 
first-class cruisers, the Spaniards lay 
claim to ten, and the Americans have 
only six. The most powerful vessel in 
the Spanish fleet is probably superior to 
any ship of which the Americans can 
boast. On the other side, however, there 
is a good deal to be said. In cruisers of 
the second and third class, at any rate, 
the Americans are stronger than their 
antagonists. They have twenty port- 
defence ships where Spain has only one. 
They have four first-class battleships 
ready, and five more in preparation, 
while Spain has only one afloat and one 
upon the stocks. As the two fleets stand 
to-day, Spain for offensive purposes 
might perhaps claim in ships a slight, 
though a very disputable, advantage. 
Six months hence that advantage, even 
if it exists to-day, will have completely 
disappeared. 

But it is not by the number or the 
weight of ships that the first battle or the 
war will be decided. Behind the paper 
lists of vessels are the larger questions 
of the spirit, the seamanship, the fight- 
ing qualities of the contending fleets. 
The resources of the United States in 
naval warfare are, of course, an un- 
known quantity. American ships may 
be manned, as some allege, by cosmo- 
politan crews collected from the decks 
of every nation. American discipline 
may, aS some maintain, be dangerously 
lax. But as a whole American seamen 
spring from the same stock as our own, 
and we have no evidence for thinking— 
such evidence as we have is all the other 
way—that they lack the qualities wh'ch 
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have made British seamen what they 
are. Now, of Spanish naval history the 
world does know something, and all that 
it knows tells heavily against Spain. In 
spite of her situation, in spite of her fine 
ports—fifty-six on the Atlantic and sixty 
on the Mediterranean shores—Spain has 
never been an effective naval power. A 
great military State, a mighty Empire, 
she has been beyond dispute. In the 
Middle Ages her long-protracted strug- 
gle with the Moors gave her the finest 
fighting force in Europe, and long after 
Ferdinand and Isabella had welded into 
one the kingdoms conquered from the 
Moors, the reputation of the Spanish in- 
fantry surpassed that of any other sol- 
diers in the world. But even when cir- 
cumstances made her the first of naval 
powers, Spain was never equal to the 
task she undertook. A great Italian 
sailor secured for her the empire of the 
West. The fighting prowess of two 
great military captains won for her 
Mexico and Peru. Her splendid armies 
conquered Portugal and brought her the 
widest colonial dominion of the age. 
But it was not by sea that Spain won her 
supremacy, and not by naval victories 
that she laid her grip on every quarter 
of the globe. Even when her power and 
wealth seemed irresistible, when her 
military reputation was at its height, 
when the world was strewn with her 
territories and the ocean laden with her 
argosies and fleets, her real naval power 
was utterly incommensurate with the 
astonishing pretensions which it made. 
As soon as England and Holland laid a 
finger on it, her maritime empire crum- 
bled into dust. The Armada only re- 
vealed a fact which English sailors had 
for long suspected, and the consciousness 
of which explains Drake’s sublime con- 
tempt for the menaces of Spain—the fact 
that, even at the zenith of their fame, the 
Spaniards had no mastery of the arts by 
which the sea is held. Is there on record 
a battle which shows that Drake and 
Blake and Jervis and Nelson were mis- 
taken in their low estimate of Spanish 
seamen? Can any of us recall the name 
of a Spanish admiral of genius, or of any 
great Spanish naval victory since 
Lepanto, which was won largely by 
Venetian crews? If we look at the his- 
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tory of Spain since the Armada, we find 
only a succession of naval disasters, a 
succession of triumphs for any State 
which has ventured to grapple with the 
Spaniards on the seas. Take the history 
of the seventeenth century, and follow 
the career of the Dutch admirals and of 
the greatest of Nelson’s predecessors— 
Blake. Take the eighteenth century, 
and notice how even Alberoni and 
Patifo failed, with all their efforts, to 
resuscitate the fleets of Spain. Take the 
modern war in Chili, and mark how few 
antagonists Cochrane could find there 
worthy of his steel. Even in the days of 
her greatest power at sea, Spain was 
notoriously deficient in the capacity of 
her sailors, and since those days she has 
steadily declined. To-day Spanish gun- 
ners and Spanish engineers are confess- 
edly among the worst in Europe. It 
would be little short of a miracle if it 
should turn out that Spain, within the 
last two decades, had bred a race of sea- 
men capable of reversing the unvary- 
ing misfortunes of the past. It is when 
we consider the temper and traditions of 
the opposing nations, far more than 
when we study their resources and their 
fleets, that we realize how little probabil- 
ity a war would offer even of a transient 
Spanish victory, and how much there is 
to justify the American people’s expecta- 
tion that from the very beginning of the 
contest they would sweep the Spaniards 
from the sea. 





From The Spectator. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EFFECT OF THE 
WAR. 

It is not very easy to perceive what 
the international effect of the Spanish- 
American war will be, but two or three 
points stand out with something like 
clearness. At first, we have no doubt, 
the world will look on quietly, partly 
because it will be excessively interest- 


ing, partly because it is really un- 
certain, to a very curious degree, 
whether the United States are as 
powerful at sea as they are on 


land. There is no doubt as to théir 
wealth, or as to their possession of ma- 
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terials for ship-building, or as to their 
mechanical skill; but there is doubt, 
since their mercantile marine declined, 
as to their supply of sailors. They may 
not be able, it is supposed on the Con- 
tinent, to equip an overwhelming fleet, 
though they might build one; and if so, 
a great many occurrences will be possi- 
ble which are not possible now. The 
world, therefore, will wait, looking on, 
and will be guided a good deal by what 
it sees. If, for instance, as many ob- 
servers expect, Spain at first wins in the 
( struggle—that is, is victorious in the first 
naval battle—and so protracts the con- 
test until America can build a new fleet, 
there will be on the Continent a great 
disposition to help Spain. Germany, 
Austria and Russia all sympathize with 
the monarchical principle, all dislike the 
great Republic, as by its very prosper- 
ity inimical to monarchy, and all have 
grounds for quarrel, more or less acute 
and of long standing. France, too, 
though not monarchical, is very friendly 

to Spain, hankers always for alliance 
with her in the Mediterranean, and 

would greatly like to possess Morocco 
with Spanish consent. Moreover, the 
Continent thirsts for the power of enter- 
ing Spanish America, the feeling being 
particularly strong in France and Ger- 

many—in France because General Grant 

hustled her out of Mexico, in Germany 

owing to her economic situation. Ger- 

many is being eaten up by her millions, 

and the lands which would hold them all 

are closed to preserve American rever- 

sionary interests. Brazil would hold five 

German populations, and is protected 

from invasion only by the long shadow 
which the great Republic casts all down 

the Western Continent. If that shadow 

is lifted—if, that is,it becomes clearthat 
the United States is at sea only an ordi- 

nary power with which another first- 

class power can contend on equal terms 

—Spanish America will be insecure. All 

our readers will remember how, when 

the Union seemed about to be divided, 

Napoleon rushed for Mexico, and Na- 

poleon had no motives half so strong as 

those which would impel William II. to 

rush for Brazil, where the German set- 

tlers alone would furnish him with a 
reasonably powerful army. France 
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wants her bit of Brazil too, very much: 
and, in short, if the prowess of Spain 
diminished the terror of the Western 
Republic, transmarine ambitions would 
wake up in a very dangerous way. 
South America, as we have often 
warned Americans, is the great prize of 
the future; a prize terribly attractive to 
nations without natural wealth sufficient 
to go round; rich, thinly populated, and 
capable of cultivation by white men. A 
great many new problems, and sources 
of contention, and political objects of de- 
sire,would, we may becertain, be atonce 
presented if Spain were to reveal at sea 
such unexpected strength that America 
could only maintain the Monroe doctrine 
as regards countries to which she had 
access by land. 

We do not believe Spain will. History 
is full of surprises; nobody can say 
which people will next turn out a fight- 
ing genius, and we pretend to no minute 
knowledgelikethatof the navalexperts; 
but we think it safe to say that in mari- 
time war the maritime peoples win. 
American naval officers have in them 
qualities which Spanish naval officers 
have not, and for which mere courage, 
however gallant, is no sufficient substi- 
tute; and we think that when the two 
fleets clash in earnest the American flag 
will not be the one to be struck. The 
fight may be a stubborn one, but it will 
be a fight between a brave man with his 
Weapons only, and a brave man also 
with weapons, but clad in an enchanted 
armor of scientific knowledge. The 
American will have fifty devices where 
the Spaniard has five. If, then, America 
wins, and clears the seas, two very dan- 
gerous situations will arise. There will 
be the Philippines to dispose of. A great 
maritime power holding the Philippines 
ought to be mistress in the Far East; 
and which of them is it to be? America 
will be owner of the islands, but she will 
not want to keep them, thus giving hos- 
tages to all the maritime empires; and 
she can hardly invest the medley of dark 
races, who obey and massacre the paro- 
chial curés of the Philippines, with inde- 
pendence and self-government. Manila 
is not Spanish like Porto Rico, but 
Asiatic,and would be onlya new Hayti. 
At the same time, America will not like 
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to transfer the Philippines to a non- 
Christian power, even if it should be 
ready to offer the forty millions sterling 
at which Japan values the possession; 
and failing herself, Japan, and the 
Tagals, to whom is she to offer the 
myriad of islands, harbors and planta- 
tions, with their four or five millions of 
copper-colored people, two millions and 
a half of them nominally Christian? 
There will be fierce biddings for that 
prize, if we are not mistaken; fierce. bid- 
dings and fierce jealousies among those 
who bid and who are not triumphant. 
We can hardly imagine anything which 
would so excite Russia, Great Britain, 
Germany and France as the idea that a 
rival maritime power would for all time 
be seated on the thousand islands in- 
cluded in the word “Philippines.” Then 
there would be the problem of Spain her- 
self. To avoid the war with America 
would unseat the dynasty, but we ques- 
tion whether to fight the war and fail in 
it will seat the Bourbons firmly. In all 
human probability the dynasty, if de- 
feated, will be cast out as inefficient and 
“unable to protect the national honor,” 
and Spain, which is terribly distressed 
by a bad tenure and a poverty far be- 
yond anything natural to a country so 
rich, will pass through a social as well 
as political revolution. We need not say 
how such an agitation in Spain would 
disquiet all Europe except England, how 
ambitions as old as the Bourbons would 
wake in France, how the “example” 
would disturb the peasantry of Italy, 
how frantic the maritime powers would 
grow over the talk about “the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean.” Spain 
will emerge, of course, probably as a 
Federal Republic with Catalonian rulers, 
without a debt, and with a freeholding 
peasantry, and may even commence a 
new and great career; but we can fore- 
see a long vista of troubles in Europe 
caused by the transformation, and by 
quarrels for the inheritance—Morocco— 
which her fall would leave as a derelict 
prize. No European nation has ever yet 
died in peace. It is all dreams? We 


question if any Spaniard will say so, or 
will even affect to doubt that defeat will 
not only be a deadly shock to the mon- 
archy, which is only maintained in order 
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that Spain may be a power, but to what 
in the rest of Europe is described as 


“social order.” The relation between 
landlord and tenant in South Spain is as 
bad as it ever was in Ireland, and half 
the cultivators have passed through the 
military mill. 

There is one other contingency of 
which tio one has yet spoken. Spain is 
terribly stubborn, and believes at sea, 
as wellas onland,in the word “guerilla.” 
Suppose her fleet defeated at sea, and 
Cuba lost, but her two or three hundred 
privateers afloat. How long will it take 
America to clear the seas of them by 
seizing all coaling stations? Or how 
long will Europe bear the disturbance to 
trade, the increase of piracy, the harrow- 
ing stories which always accompany a 
dreary, drifting, purposeless, merciless 
privateers’ war? We all think it could 
not happen, but the Alabama was afloat 
for nearly two years, and the Confed- 
eracy had not a ton of coal outside its 
own dominion. A naval guerilla war 
would make the water-waysof the world 
decidedly unsafe; and though America 
does not think so, to compel Madrid to 
yield might be a very long and a very 
costly process. We trust that the experi- 
ment will not be made, and that Spain, 
if defeated by superior force, will submit 
with dignity, and betake herself to the 
work which requires doing in the Penin- 
sula; but a fierce people of seventeen 
millions may develop powers of resist- 
ance, as they did in 1808-14, of which 
professional experts have never thought. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CENTENARY OF ’98. 

Ireland will shortly be the scene of a 
striking and pathetic demonstration. 
From almost every part of the world 
Irishmen will this year return to their 
native land, as representatives of the fif- 
teen millions of their race abroad, to 
share in this demonstration. It will be 
the celebration of the Centenary of the 
Insurrection of '98. That insurrection 
ended in disaster and defeat, in untold 
loss of life and in the extinction of the 
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Irish Parliament; yet Irishmen of all 
shades of Nationalist opinion, divided as 
they are into many sections upon the 
politics of the day, are uniting as one 
man to celebrate its centenary. 

What is the explanation of this strange 
phenomenon? Does it betoken an aban- 
donment of constitutional and a return 
to revolutionary methods? Does it 
typify the survival of a century-old and 
inextinguishable race hatred between 
the Kelt and the Saxon? or is it merely 
an interesting historical celebration of 
the same nature as the recent Wallace 
demonstration in Scotland, and of no 
actual political significance or impor- 
tance whatever? It is not easy to give a 
concise answer to these questions. To 
deny the political significance of this 
celebration would be absurd. It will be 
undoubtedly a great demonstration of 
the ingrained hatred of British rule 
which, with the masses of the people, is 
as strong a motive power to-day as it 
was one hundred years ago. Its intens- 
ity will be increased by the temporary 
break-down of Parliamentary and Con- 
stitutional methods which have followed 
inevitably from the abandonment and 
destruction of Mr. Parnell, and it will be 
an evidence that, if only the means were 
at hand, Irishmen would not be loth 
again to take up the weapons of revolu- 
tion to forward their ends. This much 
the demonstration will certainly mean, 
and if it succeeds in destroying the idea 
that because Ireland to-day is peaceful 
and crimeless, therefore she has aban- 
doned the national struggle, it will have 
served a useful end. 

At the same time this celebration, in 
addition to its actual relation to the reali- 
ties of the existing situation, will in one 
sense be essentially an historical one. 
There is no chapter in the sad history of 
Ireland which is for Irishmen so full of 
“glorious pride and sorrow” as that 
which tells of 98. The Rising ended in 
failure, but it was the failure of brave 
men fighting against overwhelming odds 
for a sacred cause. The men who led 
the rebels live as heroes and martyrs in 
the hearts of the people, and the uni- 
versal feeling is not merely that no one 
need “fear to speak of ‘98,” but that 
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Irishmen have good reason to be proud 
of its memories and to celebrate its cen- 
tenary. 

I fear, to Englishmen generally, the 
story of ’98 presents quite another pic- 
ture, and I feel sure that the coming 
demonstrations will be pointed to in En- 
gland as the celebration of a rising of 
Catholic against Protestant, unpro- 
voked in any way by those in authority 
and marked all through by deeds of bru- 
tality perpetrated by the people. In 
other words, I fear Cruikshank’s wood- 
cuts are for the most part accepted by 

{nglishmen as truthful pictures of ’98. 
To men whose knowledge of the events 
is of this character, the forthcoming cele- 
bration must necessarily be a cause of 
offence and scandal; and how many are 
there who can truthfully say their 
knowledge of the history of ’98 is com- 
plete or drawn from impartial sources? 

The insurrection which Irishmen will 
this year celebrate was far different; it 
was one as to which they claim:— 

(1) That it was planned by Pitt in 
order to facilitate the passing of the 
Union; 

(2) That it was rendered inevitable by 
the withdrawal of Lord Fitzwilliam; 

(3) That it was provoked, in the words 
of Lord Castlereagh himself, by “meas- 
ures being taken to secure its premature 
outbreak ;” 

(4) That such measures included the 
wholesale murder and torture of the peo- 
ple, and the devastation of the country, 
at the instance of the Ascendancy fac- 
tion; 

(5) That the deeds of outrage by the 
people, though they cannot be palliated, 
were yet acts of retaliation and were 
much exceeded in atrocity by the sys- 
tematic barbarity of the soldiery; 

(6) That the commanders of the rebel 
army did their best to restrain their 
troops, while the only English com- 

ander who denounced outrage before 
September, 1798, was at once deprived 
of his command; and 

(7) That the rising was in no sense of 
the word a Catholic one. 

If Irishmen are right in this view of 
the history of ‘98, no one can do other 
than respect them for honoring the mem- 
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ory and celebrating the centenary of the 
rising. 

It is possible, I think, in a very brief 
space to prove, from the writing of En- 
glish Protestant historians and English 
statesmen of the day, every one of the 
claims advanced by Ireland in relation 
to ’98. 

Mr. Pitt’s Irish policy was clearly de- 
fined before the year 1794. He had ar- 
rived at the conclusion, which to-day 
seems plain enough to every one who is 
acquainted with the facts, that the gov- 
ernment of Ireland by the methods 
which were then in force could not con- 
tinue. The great danger against which 
he desired to guard was separation from 
England, and separation he regarded, 
and rightly so, as absolutely inevitable 
unless one of two courses was adopted. 
Either Catholic Emancipation and Par- 
liamentary Reform should be granted, 
and disaffection thereby disarmed, or the 
very existence of Ireland as a nation 
should be destroyed and a Legislative 
Union established. It seemed for one 
brief moment as if the first and more 
generous policy had received his sanc- 
tion; but it soon became evident that his 
apparent adoption of a policy of concili- 
ation was in reality part of the plan 
formed for the accomplishment of his 
designs. He knew well that in quiet 
times the proposal of a Legislative Union 
would be met with a storm of popular 
indignation, but after the suppression of 
an unsuccessful rebellion it would be 
different. He saw _ sectarian hatred 
gradually softening; he knew that the 
union of Irishmen of different creeds 
would be fatal to his scheme. After a 
rebellion, in which probably Catholic 
would be pitted against Protestant, he 
anticipated that the latter would be glad 
to rush into the arms of England for pro- 
tection, and would accept the Union, 
while the former, regarding the obtain- 
ing of Emancipation from an exasper- 
ated and terrified Protestant faction as 
no longer possible, would also consent to 
a Union, in the hope of obtaining their 
rights from an Imperial Parliament. 
This is the accusation Ireland makes 
against Mr. Pitt: that he planned an in- 
surrection in order to suppress it; that he 


allowed the people to be goaded into 
rebellion and then used that rebellion as 
a means of intensifying hatred between 
men of different religions in the same 
land; that he widened and deepened the 
chasm between the mass of people and 
the dominant class; and that he did all 
this in order to smooth the way for the 
carrying the Legislative Union. Surely 
a terrible indictment! Upon what evi- 
dence does it rest? 

Mr. Lecky, in his “Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,” says:— 


It is probable that he [Pitt] was 
already looking forward to the Union. 
The steady object of his later Irish policy 
was to corrupt and degrade, in order that 
he ultimately might destroy, the Legisla- 
ture of the country. Had Parliament 
been a mirror of the national will, had 
the Catholics been brought within the 
pale of the Constitution, his policy would 
have been defeated. By raising the 
hopes of the Catholics almost to certainty 
and then dashing them to the ground, by 
taking this step at the very moment when 
the inflammatory spirit engendered by the 
Revolution had begun to spread among 
the people, Pitt sowed in Ireland seeds 
of discord and bloodshed, of religious ani- 
mosities and social disorganization, which 
paralyzed the energies of the country, 
and rendered possible the success of his 
machinations. 

The Rebellion of 1798, with all the 
accumulated misery it entailed, was the 
direct and predicted consequence of his 
policy. Having suffered Lord Fitzwil- 
liam to amuse the Irish people by the 
prospect of Emancipation, he blighted 
their hopes by recalling him, ... and 
thus produced the Rebellion. 


The same charge is preferred against 
Pitt by Sir Jonah Barrington—a member 
of the Ascendancy faction—in his “Rise 
and Fall of the Irish Nation.’”’ He says, 
in speaking of the Rebellion:— 


Mr. Pitt’s end was answered. He 
raised the Catholics to the height of ex- 
pectation, and by suddenly recalling their 
favorite viceroy, he inflamed them to the 
degree of generating the commotions he 
meditated, which would throw the Prot- 
estants into the arms of England for pro- 
tection, whilst the horrors would be 
aggravated by the mingled conflict of 
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parties. Having sent Lord Fitzwilliam 
to Ireland with unlimited powers to sat- 
isfy the nation, Mr. Pitt permitted him to 
proceed until he had unavoidably com- 
mitted himself, both to the Catholics and 
the country, when he suddenly recalled 
him. The day Lord Fitzwilliam arrived 
peace was proclaimed throughout all Ire- 
land. The day he quitted it she prepared 
for insurrection. Within three months 
Lord Clare had got the nation into full 
training for military execution. Mr. Pitt 
decided upon forcing a premature insur- 
rection for a particular object, and did 
not calculate the torrents of blood that 
would be shed, and the inveterate hatred 
that might be perpetuated against the 
British government. 


Lord Fitzwilliam clearly foresaw the 
result of Mr. Pitt’s policy. He emphati- 
cally warned him that “to disappoint the 
hopes of the Catholics would be to raise 
a flame in the country that nothing but 
the force of arms could keep down.” 

Not content with recalling Lord Fitz- 
william, and rendering an outbreak cer- 
tain by first raising and then suddenly 
dashing the hopes of the people to the 
ground, Mr. Pitt at once took steps to 
hasten the day of revolt. Lord Castle- 
reagh himself declared that “measures 
were taken to secure the premature out- 
break of the Rebellion.” Lord Camden, 
who succeeded Lord Fitzwilliam as vice- 
roy, declared that “the measures taken 
by the government caused the Rebellion 
to break out sooner than it otherwise 
would,” and the famous Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords which in- 
quired intothe entiresubject,and exam- 
ined Emmet, O’Connor and MeNevin, 
amongst other witnesses, stated in their 
report:— 


It appears, from a variety of evidence 
laid before your Committee, that the Re- 
bellion would not have broken out as soon 
as it did had it not been for the well-timed 
measures adopted by the government. 


The truth is, at the very time when 
Grattan was engaged in estzeblishing the 
Independence of the Irish Parliament, 
and when the English Parliament was 
passing the Act of Renunciation declar- 
ing that “the right claimed by the people 
of Ireland to be bound only by laws 
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enacted by His Majesty and the Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom shall be and it is 
hereby declared to be established and 
ascertained forever, and shall at no time 
hereafter be questioned or question- 
able’—at that very time English min- 
isters were secretly considering and 
discussing a plan of Legislative Union. 
The Duke of Portland wrote on the 6th 
of June, 1782, as follows to Lord 
Shelbourne :— 


I have the best reason to hope that I 
shall soon be enabled to transmit to you 
the sketch of an Act of Parliament to be 
adopted by the Legislatures of the respec- 
tive kingdoms, by which the superintend- 
ing power and supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain in all matters will be effectually 
acknowledged. 


And Lord Shelbourne promptly replied , 
in the following words:— 


The contents of your Grace’s letter of 
the 6th instant are too important to hesi- 
tate about detaining the messenger whilst 
I assure your Grace of the satisfaction 
which I know your letter will give the 
king. I have lived in the most anxious 
expectation of some such measure offer- 
ing itself; nothing prevented my pressing 
it in this despatch, except, having repeat- 
edly stated the just expectations of this 
country, I was apprehensive of giving 
that the air of demand which would be 
better left to a voluntary spirit of justice 
and foresight. No matter who has the 
merit, let the two kingdoms be one, which 
ean only be by Ireland now acknowledg- 
ing the superintending power and su- 
premacy to be where nature has placed it 
in precise and unambiguous terms. 


English statesmen well knew that the 
Settlement of 1782 could not last with- 
out domestic reform. 

The Parliament was corrupt. The 
Catholics were without the franchise. 
Irish ministers were responsible to the 
English and not the Irish Parliament. 
Of the three hundred members of the 
latter assembly, one hundred and twenty- 
three sat for nomination boroughs and 
represented only their patrons. The 
scandal of the Pension List is thus dealt 
with by Mr. Lecky:— 

The enormity of this grievance is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that the money 
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spent in pensions in Ireland was not 
merely relatively, but absolutely, greater 
than was expended for that purpose in 
England; that the Pension List trebled in 
the first thirty years of George the Third; 
and that in 1793 it amounted to no less 
than 124,0001. 


When in addition to all this it is re- 
membered that a Penal Code excluded 
Catholics from any share whatever, 
even indirectly, in the government of 
their country, it will easily be understood 
why English statesmen whose minds 
were set upon a scheme of Legislative 
Union resolutely opposed every effort at 
reform. 

In June, 1791, the United Irishmen So- 
ciety was formed at Belfast by Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. Its object was to secure 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliament- 
ary Reform. It chiefly consisted of 
Protestants. It was an open and consti- 
tutional organization. Of course Wolfe 
Tone was at all times a Revolutionist 
and a Separatist, but we have it estab- 
lished on the evidence of Emmet, Mc- 
Nevin and O’Connor before the House 
of Lords Committee that separation was 
not contemplated by the founders of the 
United Irishmen at all, and that it was 
not until they became convinced that 
reform was impossible that the society 
was converted into a revolutionary one. 
When Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled in 
1795 the United Irishmen became con- 
vinced, in the words of Emmet, O’Con- 
nor and McNevin, that it would be “as 
easy to obtain a revolution as a reform, 
but still the whole body would have re- 
joiced to stop short at reform.” 

From the moment of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s recall the Rebellion was inevi- 
table. His place was given to Lord 
Camden, who immediately placed the 
government of the country once more in 
the hands of the Beresfords and Cookes 
and other leaders of the faction, whose 
avowed policy was to suppress all pop- 
ular liberties. 

Forthwith “measures were taken to 
secure the premature outbreak of the 
Rebellion.” 

It is difficult for an Irishman to speak 
calmly of the series of outrages upon an 
unarmed and defenceless people which 


then commenced. My object in these 
pages is not to inflame or embitter the 
feelings of any one, but rather to ex- 
plain, if I can, why it is that Irishmen 
see in the struggle of ’98 a righteous up- 
rising against intolerable wrong, and 
why it is that they are about to celebrate 
before the world the memory of their 
forefathers who died fighting vravely, 
though vainly, in the contest. It will be 
impossible for Englishmen to understand 
this Centenary Celebration unless they 
recall how the Rebellion was caused and 
how it was suppressed. 

As to what happened on the accession 
of Lord Camden to office I shall call En- 
glish witnesses only. 

Walpole, an English Protestant writer 
of the present day, says in “The King- 
dom of Ireland’ :— 


The Roman Catholics were attacked in- 
discriminately. Masters were compelled 
to dismiss Roman Catholic servants, land- 
lords to dismiss Roman Catholic tenants. 
Decent farmers, quiet peasants, hard- 
working weavers, quite unconnected with 
the Defenders, received notices “to go to 
hell—Connaught would not receive them.” 
Their houses were burned, their furniture 
broken up, and they and their families 
driven from their holdings. 


The historian Plowden declared of the 
persecution in the County of Armagh: 
“In that one county alone in the year 
1795 seven thousand Catholics, men, 
women and children, were driven from 
their homes and put to the sword.” 

Lord Gosford stated in December of 
that year:— 


Neither age nor sex, nor even acknowl- 
edged innocence of any guilt, is sufficient 
to excite mercy, much less to afford pro- 
tection. The only crime which the ob- 
jects of this ruthless persecution are 
charged with is simply a profession of the 
Roman Catholic religion. A lawless ban- 
ditti have constituted themselves judges 
of this new species of delinquency, and 
the sentence they have pronounced is 
nothing less than a confiscation of all 
property and an immediate banishment. 


In this same terrible year, 1795, the 
government majority carried two Coer- 
cion Acts through the Irish Parliament 
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in spite of the opposition of Grattan. 
One of them (36 Geo. III. c. 6), entitled 
an Indemnity Act, afforded protection to 
magistrates who “apprehended  sus- 
pected persons without due authority, 
and sent suspected persons out of the 
kingdom for His Majesty’s service [i.e., 
in press gangs] and seized arms and 
entered houses and did divers other acts 
not justifiable by law.” 

The second Act was called an Insur- 
rection Act (36 Geo. III. ¢c. 20), and it 
gave unlimited powers to magistrates to 
arrest and imprison without trial per- 
sons suspected of disloyalty. Martial 
law was then proclaimed. Walpole, in 
his “Kingdom of Ireland,” thus de- 
scribed what ensued :— 


All the safeguards of the Constitution 
having been suspended, numbers of per- 
sons were taken up on suspicion, flung 
into gaol and refused bail. Spies and 
informers were the only witnesses, and 
of these the government had a whole 
army in their pay. The prisons over- 
flowed, guard-houses and barracks were 
filled with political suspects, and, worst 
of all, no discipline was maintained 
among the soldiery, who were allowed to 
commit all kinds of excesses, and to abuse 
and maltreat the people. The yeomanry, 
which had been called out, was composed 
almost entirely of Orangemen, and these, 
with militia regiments sent over from 
England, were encouraged to play havoc 
with the miserable inhabitants. A Welsh 
mounted yeomanry corps, named the 
Ancient Britons, under the command of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, were espe- 
cially notorious for their brutal violence. 
Houses were plundered and_ burned, 
women outraged and children brutally 
ill-treated and murdered. Men were 
seized and sent on board tenders untried. 
They were flogged, “picketed” and half 
hung to extort confessions. They were 
hunted down and sabred. Villages and 
whole districts were devastated, and the 
inhabitants turned out of their homes into 
the ditch. 


In 1796 a change was made in the 
command of the Irish army, which was 
given to Sir Ralph Abercromby. Imme- 
diately after his arrival in Ireland he 
reported that the troops were “utterly 
without discipline” and were engaged in 
driving the peasantry into rebellion by 
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atrocities of every kind. In one of his 
letters he said, speaking of the soldiery: 
“Houses have been burned by them, 
men murdered and others half hanged. 
Within these twelve months every 
crime, every cruelty that could be com- 
mitted by Cossacks or Calmucks, have 
been committed here.” In February, 
1797, he issued a general order to the 
army in which, after alluding to “the 
irregularities in the conduct of the 
troops and the state of licentiousness 
which must render them formidable to 
everyone but the enemy,” he appealed to 
his officers to restrain them. 

Immediately the viceroy called upon 
him to withdraw this order, and because 
he refused to do so he was forced to re- 
sign. General Lake took his place and 
the horrible work went gayly on. 

Lord Holland, in his “Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” thus speaks of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s recall:— 


His recall was hailed as a triumph by 
the Orange faction. Indeed, surrounded 
as they were with burning cottages, tor- 
tured backs and frequent executions, 
they yet were full of sneers at what they 
whimsically termed the “clemency” of the 
government. 


Sir Ralph Abercromby’s own com- 
ment on his recall was: “Lord Camden 
has betrayed the situation of com- 
mander-in-chief, he has thrown the army 
into the hands of a faction and made it 
a tool under their direction.” 

In the English House of Lords, Lord 
Moira drew a fearful picture of the 
wholesale system of torture practised 
upon the people of Ireland towards the 
end of 1797. He said:— 


My lords, I have seen in Ireland the 
most absurd, as well as the most disgust- 
ing, tyranny that any nation ever groaned 
under. I have been myself a witness of it 
in many instances; I have seen it prac- 
tised and unchecked; I have seen the most 
grievous oppressions exercised, in conse- 
quence of a presumption that the per- 
son who was the unfortunate object of 
such oppression was in hostility to the 
government; and yet that has been done 
in a part of the country as quiet and as 
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number at which it was rated, and in the 
execution of this order thirty houses were 
sometimes burnt down in a single night. 


free from disturbance as the City of 
London. 

In former times, it had been the custom 
for Englishmen to hold the infamous pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition in detestation. 
One of the greatest horrors with which 
it was attended was that the person, ig- 
norant of the crime laid to his charge or 
of his accuser, was torn from his family, 
immured in a prison, and in the most 
cruel uncertainty as to the period of his 
confinement or the fate which awaited 
him. To this injustice, abhorred by Prot- 
estants in the practice of the Inquisition, 
were the people of Ireland exposed. All 
confidence, all security, were taken away. 
In alluding to the Inquisition he had 
omitted to mention one of its character- 
istic features. If the supposed culprit 
refused to acknowledge the crime with 
which he was charged, he was put to the 
rack, to extort confession of whatever 
erime was alleged against him by the 
pressure of torture. The same proceed- 
ings had been introduced in Ireland. 
When a man was taken up on suspicion 
he was put to the torture; nay, if he were 
merely accused of concealing the guilt 
of another. The rack, indeed, was not at 
hand; but the punishment of picketing 
was in practice, which had been for some 
years abolished as too inhuman, even in 
the dragoon service. He had known a 
man, in order to extort confession of a 
supposed crime, or of that of some of his 
neighbors, picketed till he actually 
fainted, picketed a second time till he 
fainted again, and as soon as he came to 
himself, picketed a third time till he once 
more fainted; and all upon mere suspi- 
cion! Nor was this the only species of 
torture. Men had been taken and hung 
up till they were half dead, and then 
threatened with a repetition of the cruel 
treatment unless they made confession of 
the imputed guilt. These were not par- 
ticular acts of cruelty exercised by men 
abusing the power committed to them, but 
they formed a part of our system. They 
were notorious, and no person could say 
who would be the next victim of this 
oppression and cruelty, which he saw 
others endure. If anyone was suspected 
to have concealed weapons of defence, his 
house, his furniture and all his property 
was burnt. But this was not all; if it 
were supposed that any district had not 
surrendered all the arms which it con- 
tained, a party was sent out to collect the 


In the English House of Commons, 
Charles James Fox made a similar pro- 
test against “the system of coercion in 
Ireland, shocking to humanity and dis- 
graceful to the British name.” 

Lord Holland, in his “Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” writes:— 


It is a fact incontrovertible that the 
people were driven into resistance by free 
quarters and the excesses of the soldiery, 
which were such as are not permitted in 
civilized warfare even in an enemy’s 
country. Trials by courts-martial were 
frequent. Floggings, picketings, death, 
the pitch cap, were the usual sentences. 
The measures which led to the Rebellion, 
suggested by Lord Clare and the remorse- 
less faction of Orangemen, aroused the 
indignation of every man who had any 
sense of justice or feeling of humanity. 
The outrages perpetrated with the sanc- 
tion of the government excited horror. 


In June, 1798, Lord Cornwallis arrived 
in Ireland and took up the position of 
viceroy. His testimony, to be found in 
the Cornwallis correspondence, is the 
most powerful of all. 

In June, 1798, he writes:— 


The accounts you see of the numbers of 
the enemy killed in battle are greatly 
exaggerated. I am sure that a very small 
proportion of them are killed in battle, 
and I am very much afraid that any man 
in a brown coat is butchered without dis- 
crimination. There is no enemy in the 
field. We areengaged in awarof plunder 
and massacre. . . . The whole country is 
in such a state that I feel frightened and 
ashamed when I consider I am looked 
upon as being at the head of it.... 
There is no law either in town or country 
but martial law. . .. Numberless mur- 
ders are committed by our people without 
any process or examination whatever. 
The yeomanry take the lead in rapine and 
murder. 


Writing in July, 1798, he says:— 


The principal persons are, in general, 
adverse to all acts of clemency, and al- 
though they do not express it, and per- 
haps are too much heated to see the ulti- 
mate effects which their violence must 
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produce, would pursue measures that 
could only terminate in the extirpation of 
the greater number of inhabitants, and 
in the utter destruction of the country. 
The words “papists” and “priests” are 
forever in their mouths; and by this un- 
accountable folly they would drive four- 
fifths of the community into irreconcil- 
able rebellion. 

The conversation of the principal per- 
sons of the country all tends to encourage 
this system of blood, and the conversa- 
tion, even at my table, where you will 
suppose I do all I can to prevent it, 
always turns on hanging, shooting, burn- 
ing, etc.; and if a priest has been put to 
death, the greater joy is expressed by the 
whole company. 

The minds of people are now in such 
a state that nothing but blood will satisfy 
them, and although they will not admit 
the term, their conversation and conduct 
point to no other mode of concluding this 
unhappy business than that of extirpa- 
tion. 


In August, 1798, Lord Cornwallis 
issued a proclamation in which ne 
said:— 


It is with great concern Lord Corn- 
wallis finds himself obliged to call on the 
general officers, and the commanding 
officers of regiments in particular, to 
assist him in putting a stop to the licen- 
tious conduct of the troops, and in saving 
the wretched inhabitants from being 
robbed, and in the most shocking manner 
ill-treated, by those to whom they had a 
right to look for safety and protection. 


In the following year, 1799, when the 
rising had been to a large extent sup- 
pressed, he wrote:— 


You write as if you really believed that 
there was any foundation for all the lies 
and nonsensical clamor about my leni- 
ency. On my arrival I put a stop to the 
burning of houses and murder of inhab- 
itants by the yeomen, or any other per- 
sons who delighted in that amusement; to 
flogging, for the purpose of extorting con- 
fession, and free quarters, which compre- 
hended universal rape and _ robbery 
throughout the whole country. 


The greatest difficulty which I experi- 
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ence is to control the violence of our loyal 
friends who would convert the system of 
martial law into a more violent and intol- 
erable tyranny than that of Robespierre. 
The vilest informers are hunted out from 
the prisons to attack, by the most bare- 
faced perjury, the lives of all who are 
suspected of being, or having been, dis- 
affected. 


A recent writer, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who will not be accused of bias against 
{ngland, says in his “Irish History and 
Irish Character” :— 


The Protestant gentry and yeomanry, 
as one man, became Cromwellians again. 
Then commenced a reign of terror, 
searcely less savage than that of the 
Jacobins. The suspected conspirators 
were intimidated, and confessions, or 
pretended confessions, were extorted by 
loosing upon the homes of the peasantry 
the license and barbarity of an irregular 
soldiery, more cruel than a regular in- 
vader. Flogging, half-hanging, pitch-cap- 
ping and picketing went on over a large 
district, and the most barbarous scourg- 
ings, without trial, were inflicted in the 
Riding-House, Dublin, in the very seatof 
government and justice. This was styled 
“exerting a vigor beyond the law,” and 
to become the object of such vigor it was 
enough, as under Robespierre, to be sus- 
pected of being a suspect. ... 

The peasantry, though undoubtedly in a 
disturbed state, might have been kept 
quiet by lenity; but they were gratuitously 
scourged and tortured into open rebellion. 
. . . These were the crimes, not of indi- 
vidual ruffians, but of a faction—a fac- 
tion which must take its place in history 
beside that of Robespierre, Couthon and 
Carriere. The murders by the Jacobins 
may have excited more indignation and 
pity because the victims were of high 
rank; but in the use of torture, the 
Orangemen seem to have reached a pitch 
of fiendish cruelty which was scarcely 
attained by the Jacobins. . . . The dread- 
ful civil war of 1798 was the crime, as a 
eandid study of its history will prove, not 
of the Irish people, but of the Orange 
terrorists, who literally goaded the people 
into insurrection. 


I have purposely refrained from any 
comment of my own upon these quota- 
tions. They tell their own horrible tale 


upon unquestionable authority, and es- 
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tablish beyond the possibility of dispute 
the fact that cruelties and barbarities of 
every kind were practised upon the un- 
fortunate Irish peasantry in ’98 with the 
connivance, and frequently the open 
sanction, of the authorities and by the 
troops of England; and further, that 
these atrocities were “the measures” 
which Lord Castlereagh afterwards de- 
clared were taken by the government to 
secure “the premature outbreak vf the 
Rebellion.” ’ 

But it is said there is another side to 
this picture. The peasants, too, were 
guilty of deeds of cruelty, and the burn- 
ing of Scullabogue barn is remembered 
and recorded where all the brutalities of 
the troops are forgotten. 

The first and most natural observation 
to make upon this subject is this--small 
wonder if the savage conduct recorded 
in the foregoing quotations bred savage 
actsofretaliation. That a systemof tor- 
ture and murder such as has been de- 
scribed could be practised upon a people 
without leading to retaliation can only be 
believed by those who have but lightly 
studied human nature. The rebel forces 
were untrained and undisciplined, under 
no properly constituted and recognized 
authority, and it would have been ex- 
traordinary indeed if the terrible exam- 
ple of cruelty set to them by the civilized 
and disciplined troopers of England had 
not been to some extent imitated by 
them. 

The sweeping accusation so freely 
made upon this head by some English 
writers against the peasants I flatly 
deny. That isolated cases of cruelty oc- 
curred is true, and no one wishes to palli- 
ate them. But comparing the entire con- 
duct of the rebels with that of the 
troops, it must in common fairness be 
admitted that the former, with far 
greater provocation and far less re- 
straint in the way of authority and disci- 
pline, committed far fewer deeds of 
cruelty and crime. To take one general 
instance, it is universally acknowledged 
that the words of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
a Protestant clergyman resident in Wex- 
ford during the Rebellion, are well 
founded when he says in his “History of 
the Rebellion” :— 


In one point I think we must allow 
some praise to the rebels; the chastity of 
women was respected by them. I have 
not been able to ascertain one instance to 
the contrary. The opposite behavior 
towards the female peasantry prevailed 
among the royal troops. 


Nothing is more remarked than the un- 
deniable fact that the rebel leaders re- 
peatedly issued orders and proclama- 
tions to their forces threatening the 
severest penalties to any persons guilty 
of violence or crime, and that, on the 
other hand, with the exception of the 
famous order of Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in February, 1797, which led to his re- 
eall, and the order of Lord Cornwallis 
in August, 1798, when the work had 
been done, no general officer issued any 
exhortation to the English troops against 
crime or outrage. As an instance of the 
kind of orders which were issued to the 
English troops, I may quote the follow- 
ing:— 


And shall it be found hereafter that 
said traitor has been concealed by any 
person or persons, or by the knowledge or 
connivance of any person or persons, of 
this town and its neighborhood, or that 
they, or any of them, have known the 
place of his concealment and shall not 
have given notice thereof to the com- 
mandant of this town, such person’s 
house will be burnt, and the owner 
thereof hanged. 

This is to give notice, that if any person 
is taken up by the patrols after ten 
o'clock, he will be fined five shillings for 
the benefit of the poor. If the delinquent 
is not able to pay five shillings, he will be 
brought to a drum-head court-martial, 
and will receive one hundred lashes! 

James Derham, 
Colonel Commandant. 


In pleasant contrast are the proclama- 
tions of the rebel commanders. For ex- 
ample, the first General Order issued in 
Wexford was as follows:— 


Soldiers of Erin, remember your homes; 
let the domestic hearth never be violated 
nor the arms of the nation sullied by 
cruelty or revenge. Bear in mind that 
the weak and the defenceless claim your 
protection, and that retaliation is only the 
weapon of the coward and slave. Let 
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this be engraven on your hearts, and let 
it be proclaimed to the extremity of our 
land, that insult to female honor, con- 
tempt of orders, pillage and desertion 
shall be punished with death. 


On the 6th of June, ’98, Bagenal Har- 
vey—the Protestant landlord who com- 
manded the insurgent army in Wexford 
—issued the following order to his 
troops:— 


Any person or persons who shall take 
upon them to kill or murder any person 
or prisoner, burn any house, or commit 
any plunder, without special written 
orders from the commander-in-chief, shall 
suffer death. 

By order of 
B. B. Harvey, Commander-in-Chief, 
F. Breen, Adjutant-General. 
Head-Quarters: Carrick-Byrne Camp, 
June 6th, 1798. 


And the leader in command of the 
other wing of the rebel army issued a 
similar order:— 


In the moment of triumph, my country- 
men, let not your victories be tarnished 
with any wanton act of cruelty. Many 
of those unfortunate men, now in prison, 
were not our enemies from principle; 
most of them, compelled by necessity, 
were obliged to oppose you. .. . 

By Order, 
Edward Roche. 

Wexford: June 7th, 1798. 


In spite of these exhortations certain 
deeds of atrocity were committed, the 
most generally known being the burning 
of the barn at Scullabogue. What really 
occurred at this place has been much 
misrepresented, especially in so far as it 
has almost passed into a popular belief 
in England that this was a massacre of 
Protestants by Catholics. The real facts 
about Scullabogue are as follows: 
About one hundred loyalist prisoners 
were detained there by a small detach- 
ment of the rebel army. The main body 
were engaged some miles away at the 
battle of Ross. After the defeat of the 
rebel forces in that battle some runa- 
ways brought the tidings—which were 
perfectly true—that the victorious troops 
were putting all the rebel prisoners to 
the sword, and in a spirit of savage re- 
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taliation the loyalist prisoners at Sculla- 
bogue were immediately killed. The 
rebel leaders were in no sense responsi- 
ble, and Bagenal Harvey immediately 
afterwards resigned his command. Of 
the prisoners killed at Scullabogue some 
fifteen or sixteen were Catholics. 

No Irishman wishes to palliate occur- 
rences such as this, but in common fair- 
ness it must be asked, are they worse 
than the burning by the royal troops of 
the hospital in Enniscorthy, where one 
hundred wounded rebels perished; orthe 
massacre on the gibbet rath in Kildare, 
where three hundred rebels who surren- 
dered their arms to General Dundas upon 
promise of quarter were butchered in 
cold blood on the 3d of June, 1798? 

There is one other consideration with 
which I desire to deal. Was the rising a 
Catholic one? It is beyond question that 
so far as the Society of the United 
Irishmen is concerned it at any rate 
was chiefly a Protestant organiza- 
tion. Of the one hundred and sixty- 
two leaders whose names are re- 
corded, one hundred and six were 
Protestants and only fifty-six Cath- 
olics. It is true, of course, that when 
the rising took place it happened that 
the rebel forces were naturally made up 
chiefly of Catholics and the royal forces 
mostly of Protestants, but the question 
of religion had really little or nothing to 
do with the business. Even in the 
County of Wexford, which, according to 
Mr. Lecky, was “the only county where 
the rebellion was distinctly Catholic,” its 
chief leaders were Protestant landlords, 
such as Bagenal Harvey and John 
Henry Colclough. In June, 1798, Lord 
Cornwallis denounces in one of his let- 
ters “the folly which has been prevalent 
of regarding Catholicism as the founda- 
tion of the present rebellion.” 

The fact is, no man was attacked on 
account of his religion by the peasants, 
and no greater proof could be afforded 
that the rising was one against intoler- 
able tyranny and not against Protestant- 
ism than the fact that the Quakers scat- 
tered all over Ireland were nowhere 
molested. Numbers of them were in the 
most disturbed districts, such as Wex- 
ford. They occupied land which had 
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been confiscated from the people. They 
were bitterly opposed to the Catholic re- 
ligon, yet not a single Quaker, we are 
told, perished in the Rebellion in any 
part of Ireland. 

These are the main facts of the Insur- 
rection of 1798, as known to the people 
of Ireland to-day; and if they are, as I 
believe them to be, facts incontroverti- 
ble, who will dispute the right of Irish- 
men to honor the memory of their fore- 
fathers—the heroes and martyrs of that 
awful struggle—by fittingly celebrating 
the Centenary of ’98? and who will won- 
der if Irishmen come from every quarter 
of the globe to share in that celebra- 
tion? 

J. E. REDMOND. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE TWO RINGS. 


I, 


It had been thawing since the morn- 
ing, but the snow was so deep that the 
roads were nearly impassable. Only a 
few carts, at long intervals, traversed 
the main road which led past the cot- 
tage; no one, except the baker, had 
been visible that day in the lane which 
connected the house with the road. 

In spite of the thaw it seemed colder 
than ever. So, at least, Jean Struthers 
thought; for as she stood at the parlor 
window anxiously watching the road 
she shivered, and drew the little shawl 
more closely round her shoulders, 

Jean was a woman of forty-five, with 
a hard but not unkindly face. Her 
cheeks were still red; but the comeli- 
ness of youth had fled long since, and 
no other comeliness had ever been hers. 
In person, Jean was talland bony. Her 
iron-grey hair was smoothed under her 
“mutch’—the starched white cap with 
crimped border that covered her whole 
head. She wore the stout linsey petti- 
coat of her class; but in place of the 
usual “short-gown” of printed cotton, 
she had on a bodice of some black 
woollen stuff. She had wrapped the 
corners of her shawl round her fingers, 
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and in the palm of each and she held 
one of her elbows; for it was cold. 

The parlor was an ordinary little 
room. There was a centre-table with a 


black and red cover, on which six 
gaudily bound volumes were disposed 
at fixed intervals. On the sideboard 
was a case of stuffed birds. The chairs, 
two elbow-chairs and sofa were of 
light-colored mahogany, covered with 
hair-cloth. The look of newness was 
not off the furniture yet, though it had 
stood in that parlor more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Without changing her attitude Jean 
moved to the door, which was ajar, 
crossed the passage, and peeped into the 
bed-room opposite. 

The bed-room was of the same size as 
the parlor, but it looked smaller on ac- 
count of a huge four-post bedstead 
which occupied the middle of the floor. 
On this bed, under a canopy of red 
moreen, lay an aged woman, dying. 

She was supported by pillows, and a 
large shawl was pinned round her 
neck. She was not asleep; but her gaze, 
wandering hither and thither, showed 
that her mind, too, was wandering. 
She took no notice of Jean’s entrance. 

A small lamp, shaded from the suf- 
ferer’s eyes, stood on a side table; in 
the grate was a very small fire—small, 
because the builder had judged that a 
toy fireplace was big enough for a room 
destined for a bed-room. Jean coaxed 
the fire into a show of more vigorous 
life, and then retired. 

From the open kitchen door a wide 
band of ruddy light issued, telling of a 
large fire. Jean went into the kitchen 
and lifted the ready-filled kettle up to 
one of the hooks which hung from the 
big “sweigh” in the chimr-y. Then 
she spread out her hands to the blaze, 
but only for an instant. She knew that 
the doctor would not arrive a moment 
sooner because she stood in the cold 
and waited for him; yet her anxiety 
drove her back to her old post by the 
parlor window. 

For two and thirty years Jean 
Struthers had lived with Miss Jardine 
as her servant. Miss Jardine was a 
person of independent means. How 
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sary for making her purchases. 


those means had been acquired nobody 
rightly knew. Some very old people in 
Drumsynie could remember the day 
when Effie Jardine, then a good-looking 
girl of twenty with “high notions” (as 
the Drumsynie folk said), had gone in 
the coach to the big city to look for a 
place and seek her fortune. For some 
years she remained away; and she re- 
turned to the village a middle-aged 
woman, apparently well-to-do. Heronly 
brother had died in the meantime; so 
had her father and her mother.  In- 
deed, she had no near relatives in the 
neighborhood; nevertheless, she pur- 
chased a field, built herself a small 
house, which she called the Mount Cot- 
tage, and lived there. 

For many years speculation was rife 
as to the origin of Miss Jardine’s 
wealth. Some said she had been a 
lady’s maid in Edinburgh—some, with 
more daring imagination, said in Lon- 
don—and had learned some shameful 
family secret, and was now enjoying 
the price of her silence. Others said 
she had been housekeeper to an old 
man, who had died after leaving her a 
competence as a reward for her ser- 
vices as nurse. This was the more pop- 
ular opinion; and they who maintained 
it argued further that Miss Jardine’s 
master must have been a jeweller or a 
pawn-broker, from the well-known fact 
that Miss Jardine possessed a large col- 
lection of brooches, bracelets, rings and 
other trinkets, which must have be- 
longed to her employer in the way of 
his business—if they had been honestly 
come by. 

But Miss Jardine declined to satisfy 
all curiosity, even the minister’s. She 
simply became deaf when inconvenient 
questions were put to her. If, as was 
generally believed from the mere fact 
of her secresy, she had had some 
strange experiences during her absence 
from Drumsynie, her life was quiet 
enough for the latter half of it. At the 
Mount Cottage she found a secure 
shelter, a windless harbor; and there 
she remained for more than forty years. 
Miss Jardine never received or paid 
visits, never went to church, never 
stayed longer in a shop than was neces- 
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She 
had but two amusements—reading 
novels, which the carrier brought her 
once a fortnight from a library in 
Glasgow, and playing games at ca‘ds 
by herself. Once, when Jean was a girl 
of fifteen, she had peeped through the 
keyhole of the parlor door, and had 
seen her mistress sitting at the table 
with the unholy painted things spread 
out before her, smiling to herself, as if 
there were secret understandings be- 
tween them and her. The child had 
run away terrified, and had for years 
entertained a vague belief that Miss 
Jardine was to some extent in league 
with the devil. Daily intercourse with 
her mistress had long since modified 
these impressions; but Jean still be- 
lieved as firmly as ever that Miss Jar- 
dine’s card-playing, solitary as it was, 
closely resembled solitary drinking, 
and was not merely a sign of an unre- 
generate nature, but in itself a grievous 
sin, 

After standing at the window till the 
light had almost faded, Jean gave a 
start, and putting her face close to the 
pane, peered out into the night. She 
had seen a black figure on horseback. 
It must be the doctor. 

A few minutes placed the fact beyond 
doubt. The black figure turned up the 
lane; and when Jean opened the front 
door, the old doctor was tethering his 
stout roadster at the garden gate. 

“How is the mistress, Jean?” he 
asked, as he stood kicking the doorstep 
to knock the snow off his boots. 

“I’m thinkin’ she’s waur,” said Jean. 

Doctor Muir went first into the 
kitchen to warm himself, lest he should 
give his patient a chill. Then he went 
into the bed-room. 

Miss Jardine was conscious, but to- 
tally apathetic. It was evident to Jean 
that although the doctor spoke in a 
cheery strain he did not like her symp- 
toms. 

Ere he left the house he stepped into 
the parlor, now quite in darkness. 

“I doubt if she'll last out the night.” 
he said. “Whisht, wumman! What's 
the good of greeting? Keep on with 
the medicine, and the beef tea and 
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brandy. You may give her a little 
strong tea. It may revive her. Has 


she no relations? They ought to be 
written to.” 

For answer, Jean reached over to the 
mantel-piece, and took from it an ad- 
dressed envelope, which she handed to 
the doctor. 

“The mistress gied me that when she 
took to her bed. She said it was in 
case—” 

Tears choked the honest woman's 
voice. The doctor, with a short “I'll 
write,” put the envelope into his pocket. 

But as he crossed the doorstep he 
said another word:— 

“Its not fit for you to be by yourself, 
Jean. I’ll send up Luckie Ste’enson the 
night.” 

Jean shuddered, and found nothing 
to say in reply. Luckie Stevenson was 
the woman who prepared the dead folk 
of Drumsynie for their coffins. 

As the doctor had hoped, the cup of 
tea which Jean made revived the dying 
woman wonderfully; and Jean began to 
nerve herself for a duty which she had 
deferred till the last moment. 

“Mistress,” she said, “ye’re no weel.” 

“I ken that fine, Jean, my wumman.” 

Jean started. Her mistress generally 
spoke what was considered in Drum- 
synie the purest English. Now, at the 
last, she was using the broad Scotch of 
her youth. 

There was a pause. It was evident 
that a fresh beginning must be made. 

“I doot, mistress,” said Jean in a 
hesitating way, “ye’ll maybe no be that 
lang for this warld.” 

Miss Jardine frowned, and made no 
reply. 

“Will ye let me fess the minister?” 
asked the faithful creature, almost in 
a whisper. 

“Ye'll dae nae sic’ thing!’ 

“Or Maister MacCallum?” 

“No.” 

Another pause. 

“Wull I no read ye a wee bit?’ 

“Dinna fash me, Jean.” 

“It'll no tak’ lang.” 

“Wull ye let me be, wumman?” cried 
Miss Jardine, with a look in her eyes 
that cowed Jean into submission. 
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The minutes sped swiftly by. The 
moment of grace was vanishing. It 
was plain that the stimulating effect of 
the tea was passing away, and that at 
any instant the veil of unconsciousness 
might descend upon the enfeebled 
brain, never to be lifted again. Jean 
took heart of grace, and bending down 
over her mistress, recited:— 


The Lord is very gracious; 
In Him compassions flow; 

In mercy He is very great, 
And is to anger slow. 


To her delight Miss Jardine mur- 
mured :— 

“Ay; there’s truth in that.” Her eyes 
closed, and her lips moved, though no 
sound came. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, and 
made an effort to raise herself in bed. 

“You’re a guid lassie, Jean, though 
ye were aye a wee thing slow in gettin’ 
through yer wark. I wish——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“Bring me the drawer wi’ my rings,” 
she said, in an authoritative tone. 

“Oh, mistress! What signifies rings 
at a time like this?’ 

“Jean Struthers, will ye bring me my 
ring-drawer, or will ye no?” 

The lifelong habit of obedience as- 
serted itself. Jean took a bunch of 
keys from a drawer in the dressing- 
table, and with one of them opened one 
of the smaller drawers in the chest of 
drawers that stood opposite the foot 
of the bed. Having first raised her mis- 
tressed to a sitting posture, Jean took 
out the drawer, and carried it to the 
bedside. Then she lifted a tray out of 
it, and placed the tray on Miss Jardine’s 
knees. It was filled with rings set 
with various colored stones. 

With trembling fingers Miss Jardine 
took from the drawer a _ ring-case, 
opened it, and dropped the ring which 
it contained on to the heap in the tray. 
This process she repeated with another 
ring-case, and another, till all were 
emptied. Then she swept up the rings 
in the hollow of her hand, and dropped 
them slowly into the other hand, and 
from it into the tray beneath. For 
some minutes she sat playing with 
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them, as a baby might have done, while 
a strange, wistful look rested on her 
face. Jean would have liked to repeat 
another verse of a psalm, but she did 
not dare to disturb her. 

All at once the dying woman seemed 
to remember the purpose she had had 
in her mind when she asked for the 
rings. Picking up two of them, ap- 
parently at random, from the tray, she 
thrust them into Jean’s hand, saying:— 

“Hey, lassock, tak’ them.” 

“Oh, mistress!” cried Jean, over- 
whelmed with the munificence of the 
gift. The simple-minded creature had 
never stopped to consider that her mis- 
tress’s death might bring some little 
good fortune to herself. She was con- 
tent with her wages—eight pounds a 
year. 

“Tak’ them,” repeated her mistress, 
bending Jean’s horny fingers over the 
two rings with all her _ feeble 
strength. 

Just then a loud knock sounded at 
the cottage door. 

Jean trembled. She suspected that it 
could be no other than Lucky Steven- 
son, and how to account for the old 
woman’s presence she knew not. 

“The doited wumman!” she exclaimed 
to herself. “What for could she no hae 
tirled at the lozen,’ an’ waited till I 
cam’ ?” 

“Wha’s that, Jean?’ asked the sick 
woman, in her faint, querulous tone. 
She was now lying back, exhausted. 

“I'll gang an’ see, mem,” said Jean 
dutifully, as she tried to squeeze the 
drawer back into its place. This, how- 
ever, she could not readily manage, 
partly on account of her nervousness, 
and partly because, holding the two 
rings tightly in the palm of her right 
hand, she could only use her left with 
advantage. The drawer jammed, and 
would not go into its place. 

‘Lhe knock sounded again, louder than 
befere. 

“The auld gomeril! Ill send her 
packin’!” cried Jean in a fury. 

She plumped the drawer down on the 
bed, and still holding the two rings 


1 Tapped at the pane. 
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tightly in her hand, went to the outer 
door and opened it. 

It was snowing heavily, and Jean 
had not the heart to turn the old nurse 
from the door. She admitted her into 
the kitchen, and was standing there 
talking to her when a slight sound from 
the bed-room alarmed her. She went 
at once to her mistress, and the next 
moment uttered a cry which brought 
the nurse to her assistance. 

The great change had begun. Miss 
Jardine never rallied, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour she was dead. 


Il. 


Before Jean Struthers left Lucky 
Stevenson alone with her dead mis- 
tress, she put the drawer that held the 
rings back in its place, locked it, and 
earried away the key. Mrs. Stevenson 
silently resented this; and she men- 
tioned afterwards what her sharp eyes 
noticed at the time—that while Jean 
was in the bed-room she seemed to be 
concealing something in her hand. It 
was not till she had left the bed-room 
for some little time that Jean, who had 
been moving about and doing things 
mechanically, in a kind of dazed state, 
opened her hand, which had all the 
time remained shut, and found the two 
rings. One of them held a ruby sur- 
rounded by small brilliants; the other 
was set with three opals. 

The day before the funeral a Mr. 
Barr, Miss Jardine’s grand-nephew and 
next of kin, arrived from Glasgow, ac- 
companied by a lawyer, and proceeded 
to make an inventory of his deceased 
aunt’s belongings. Jean was shocked 
at the indifference displayed bythe two 
men, and told Mr. Barr that she 
thought he might have waited till her 
mistress was buried before he reck- 
oned up his inheritance. Mr. Barr said 
nothing in reply; but there was an 
ugly look in his face as he turned away 
from his aunt’s old servant. 

On the day after the funeral, when 
Jean happened to be absent from the 
cottage, Mr. Barr, looking through his 
aunt’s papers, came upon an inventory 
of her jewels. Comparing it with the 
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inventory he had himself made, he soon 
found that two rings were missing. 
His suspicions at once lighted upon 
Jean. He summoned the village con- 
stable, and Jean’s box was searched. 
At the bottom of the box, wrapped in 
a pair of old silk stockings which had 
once belonged to Miss Jardine, the two 
rings were found. 

Jean had that day been visiting the 
Leipers of the Burn Foot, Mr. Leiper 
being her second cousin. She left the 
farm about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, feeling better than she had done 
for some time. The fresh air had done 
her good, and the homely sympathy of 
her friends had soothed her. A strange 
piece of news that had reached her ears 
at the farm had also done something to 
lighten the gloomy tenor of her 
thoughts. She had been told that Peter 
Davidson had written from India to 
say that he was coming home, and, 
more than this, he had been making 
particular inquiries after his old friend 
Jean Struthers. 

In the days of her youth, more than 
twenty years before, Jean had had her 
first and last taste of the grand passion. 
She and Peter Davidson kept company 
for several weeks one summer. They 
had never been really betrothed—they 
had never got beyond the tentative and 
preliminary stage. The odd thing was, 
that the two should ever have fancied 
one another at all; for Jean, a pattern 
of steadiness, was never anything else 
than plain, while Peter was a devil- 
may-care young fellow, with no char- 
acter in particular. However, the bud- 
ding attachment died a natural death. 
Peter drifted away to Glasgow, and it 
was said that he had gone to sea. Jean 
had notgseen him since his departure, 
though she had heard more than once 
that he had been seen in the parish. 
She had not taken his defection griev- 
ously to heart, and it never occurred to 
her that she ought not to keep the writ- 
ing-desk and the Bible he had given 
her. Indeed, they were her chief treas- 
ures. When she was told the news 


about Peter, Jean affected indifference; 
but it was pleasant to know that he had 
not forgotten her. 


The red color deep- 
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ened in her weather-beaten cheeks; and 
all the way home her mind was full of 
by-gone scenes, and the echoes of well- 
remembered tones. 

When Jean reached the Mount Cot- 
tage she was astounded to find Hender- 
son, the policeman stationed at Drum- 
synie, sitting in his uniform before the 
kitchen fire. But when she was told 
that he was there for the purpose of 
arresting her, her indignation was so 
great that she could scarcely speak 
coherentiy. She sat on one of the hard 
kitchen chairs, her shawl and bonnet- 
strings unloosed, staring at her ac- 
cusers with burning eyes. It was all 
she could do to declare that her mis- 
tress had given her the rings just be- 
fore she died; but her indignation was 
thoughtto be simulated; herexplanation 
of the means by which she had become 
possessed of the rings was not believed. 
Her account of the matter was finally 
discredited when Lucky Stevenson, 
who had been sent for, loudly asserted 
that when she arrived at the cottage 
Miss Jardine was beyond speech—was, 
in fact, “in the deid thraws’’—while the 
drawer of jewels was on the bed, and 
Jean seemed to be concealing some- 
thing in the palm of her right hand. 

Henderson, though full of sympathy 
for the accused, did not dare to refuse 
to take Jean into custody; and the poor 
woman had to spend seven shillings of 
her hard-earned money for the hire of 
a dog-cart, in order that she might be 
driven to Stonyford at once, and avoid 
spending the night without bed or fire 
in the lock-up at Drumsynie. 

During the long drive in the wintry 
air Jean’s mood changed. She was 
conscious of but one feeling now, that 
of a deep, burning shame. To think 
that she, who had borne all her life a 
spotless name, who had been constant 
at church, Bible-class and prayer-meet- 
ing, should be taken to prison as a 
thief! Nothing. she was certain, could 
wash away the stain. So keenly did 
she feel the stigma that she had little 
or no anxiety as to the result of the 
charge. It seemed to matter little now 
whether she had to spend a long or a 
short time in gaol. Henceforth she 
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would be a person of no character, a 
marked woman, an outcast. That 
night and next day she preserved a 
silence which was taken for a sign of 
guilt. It was the silence of despair. 

When Jean was examined by the 
procurator-fiscal, she discovered that 
her friends had provided her with a 
lawyer—a young man named Gibbs, 
who had just begun to practise. Mr. 
Gibbs’s ideas of defending prisoners 
were primitive, and strictly based on 
the supposition that his clients were 
guilty of the offences with which they 
happened to be charged. He strongly 
objected to their making admissions of 
any kind; and in pursuance of this prin- 
ciple he forbade Jean to answer any of 
the questions put to her. The advice 
suited Jean’s temper. She had been 
quite prepared togive heraccountof the 
way in which the rings came into her 
possession; but she supposed that she 
would have another opportunity of 
doing this, so she willingly consented to 
hold her peace for the time being. 

Jean bore the discomforts of prison 
life with a proud submission. She sel- 
dom spoke a word, even to the warders. 
The chaplain could make nothing of 
her. The iron had entered into her 
soul. 

In due time the trial took place be- 
fore the sheriff and a jury. 

Jean took her seat in the dock with- 
out once raising hereyes from the floor. 
Her mind was in a sort of stupor. If 
she had allowed herself to realize her 
position, she would have broken down 
altogether. She became conscious, how- 
ever, that the court-house was not more 
than half full, and this afforded her a 
sense of relief. She had fancied that 
half the people of Drumsynie would be 
there to witness her shame. 

With frightful rapidity, as it seemed 
to her, Mr. Barr and the woman Steven- 
son gave their evidence. As presented 
by them, the case against her seemed 
fatal, and for the first time she recog- 
nized that she had only the frail bar- 
rier of her own word between her and 
a conviction for felony. One point, 


however, was brought out in cross-ex- 
amination. 


Mr. Barr could not identify 
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the rings. Indeed, he admitted that he 
had not seen Miss Jardine for some 
time before her death. It was noted, 
also, that the list of trinkets found in 
the dead woman’s desk was not dated. 
She might have parted with the two 
rings long before—but then, there was 
the coincidence of two rings (and no 
other jewelry of any sort) being 
found in Jean’s trunk, and the fact that 
she had certainly had an opportunity 
of stealing them. 

The case for the crown closed with 
the reading of Jean’s statement that 
she declined to answer any of the ques- 
tions put to her by the procurator- 
fiscal. 

At this point, Mr. Gibbs, who was 
conducting the defence, became con- 
scious that he had made a mistake. He 
ought to have allowed Jean to tell her 
own story to the fiscal. True or false, 
if the jury did not believe it there was 
no hope for her. But how could he 
hope to persuade the jury, in spite of 
Lucky Stevenson’s evidence, that Miss 
Jardine had herself given the rings to 
Jean, when Jean had not given this ex- 
planation to the fiscal? The defence 
would now appear to be a mere after- 
thought. 

Mr. Gibbs was wondering what he 
was to say, and what was to become 
of his unfortunate client, when a stout. 
middle-aged man pushed his way up to 


the solicitors’ table, and ‘whispered 
something in his ear. 
“Well, my man,” said the young 


lawyer—speaking so that all might hear 
—“if you think you can throw any light 
on the matter, I dare say his lordship 
will allow you to be sworn.” 

The sheriff offered no objection; and 
though the procurator-fiscal seemed 
inclined to demur, the stranger as- 
cended to the witness-box and took the 
oath in the usual manner. He was a 
short, thick-set man, with amassof dark 
hair just turning grey, and with that 
jolly, simple expression which one 
often sees on the faces of seamen. 

‘What is your name?’ demanded Mr. 
Gibbs. 

“Peter Davidson.” 

“What are you? Where do you live?’ 
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“I live at sea, mostly. I’m second 
mate of the barque ‘Tigris’ just at 
present.” 

“And what to you know if this af- 
fair?’ 

“Well, about twenty years ago, more 
or less, me and her”—with a side nod in 
the direction of the dock—“was keepin’ 
company—sweetheartin’, as ye may 
say.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Gibbs in a tone of en- 
couragement. : : 

“At that time, when I came back 
from one of my voyages, I bought a 
ring for her, and some time after, it 
might be a year after, I gave her 
another one. I thought, maybe, it was 
these very rings the lass is accused of 
stealin’. If you let me see them, I'll 
tell you if they are same.” 

This was said with a simple expres- 
sion that called forth a titter. 

“No, no, my man,” interposed the 
fiscal. “Tell us what the rings you 
gave your sweetheart were like, and 
then we can judge whether they are the 
same.” 

“All right, sir,” said the sailor cheer- 
fully. “One of them, I remember, had 
a red stone that burned like a fire, and 
there were five or six wee sparklin’ 
things—diamonds, I fancy—round about 
it. The other had three or four small 
white stones. I don’t know what they 
eall them.” 

“Give me the rings,” said the sheriff; 
and they were handed up to him. 

“The rings seem to correspond with 
the man’s description,” he said, after 
examining them; and added, turning to 
the witness, “When did you see the 
rings last?” 

“Not since I gave them to Jean 
Struthers.” 

“Are these the same rings?” 

The sailor examined them attentively. 

“Well, of course I couidn’t swear to 
them after all these years,” he said at 
length, “but they are just the same sort 
of rings. I haven’t the least doubt 
they are the same.” 

The procurator-fiscal rose to cross- 
examine. 

“Now, my man,” he asked in his 
sternest tones, “I want to know where 
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you bought these rings—supposing you 
ever did buy them.” 

“I bought them sure enough, or two 
other ones as like these as two peas,” 
answered the seaman, with perfect 
good humor. “This one I bought at 
Liverpool, and the other at Bristol. 
No, it was the one with the red stone 
I got at Bristol; I remember that. I 
paid three pound ten for it.’ 

“What! only three pounds ten shillings 
for a ring that has been valued in court 
to-day at ten guineas?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t buy it at a 
jeweller’s,” said the sailor, with a look 
of simple cunning, “I bought it at a 
pawnbroker’s. I had to choose between 
getting a poor sort of ring new or a 
handsome one second-hand, so I got the 
good one, thinkin’ Jean would never 
know it wasn’t new.” 

This was said with a shame-faced air 
and a half laugh. 

“And the other one—what did you 
pay for it?’ 

“That was new. I paid five or six 
pounds for it, I forgot which.” 

“Would it surprise you to hear that 
that ring has been valued at seven 
guineas?’ 

“Not a bit. Most likely I beat the 
shopkeeper down as far as I could.” 

“Have you the receipts for the 
money you paid for the rings you 
bought?” 

The witness grinned in the lawyer’s 
face, and shook his head. 

“You have me there, sir,” he said. “I 
paid for the rings and took them away 
with me; but as for receipts, why I 
don’t believe I ever kept such a thing 
ten minutes in the whole course of my 
life.” 

“Did you ever make any other pres- 
ents to this woman?” 

“Yes; I gave her a writing-desk and a 
Bible, I remember. That was before 
the rings.” 

Suddenly the sheriff interposed. 

“Who was it searched the prisoner's 
box?’ he asked. 

Henderson, the constable, stepped for- 
ward. 

“Did you find a writing-desk or a 
Bible in the box?’ 
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“I found both a desk and a Bible. 
The desk——” 

“Stop! Davidson, can you describe 
the things you say you gave to the 
prisoner?” 

“I believe I can, in a way, sir. The 
desk was about so long, by that 
breadth. It had on the front of it a 
design of two fishes, one up each side 
of the lock; and on the lid there was a 
bunch of roses—some flowers, at any 
rate. The Bible was a fine-print one, 
in blue morocco.” 

The sheriff looked at Henderson, who 
said:— 

“He is correct as to the writing-desk. 
The Bible I did not take particular 
notice of, but she brought one away 
with her.” 

The volume was produced, and was 
found to contain the name of Jean 
Struthers, coupled with the initials 
op Dp.” 

The sheriff eyed Davidson keenly, 
but no trace of a feeling of relief or 
of triumph came into his face as his 
story received this confirmation. His 
countenance retained its expression of 
cheerful, candid simplicity. 

All this time Jean had been sitting 
with her hands tightly clasped together, 
resting on her knees, and her eyes fixed 
rigidly on the face of the witness. 
Once or twice she hadessayed to speak, 
but the warder at her side had checked 
her, whispering that she must not in- 
terrupt, and that her time would 
come. 

At length, after some more question- 
ing, which elicited nothing of impor- 
tance, Davidson was allowed to leave 
the box, and Mr. Gibbs began to address 
the jury. 

“One moment,” interrupted 
sheriff. “If this story of your is true, 
he asked, turning to Davidson, “why 
did you not come forward sooner?” 

“My ship only arrived in the Clyde 
the day before yesterday,” was the an- 
swer. “You can see it in the papers— 
‘Tigris,’ Caleutta to Greenock, wheat 
and general cargo. And it was only 
this morning that I heard of the trial.” 

After Mr. Gibbs and the procurator- 
fiscal had had their say, the sheriff 
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summed up. His speech was, like most 
judges’ charges, composed chiefly of 
harmless platitudes. iverything de- 
pended, he said, upon whether the jury 
felt they could give credit to the last 
witness. He certainly appeared to be 
the witness of truth, but it was odd 
that if the rings had been given to the 
prisoner many years before, she had 
not stated the fact in her declaration. 
On the other hand, too much weight 
should not be placed on that circum- 
stance, as the prisoner probably acted 
under the advice of her law agent, who 
might well have considered it danger- 
ous to take such a line of defence with- 
out witnesses. It was for them to say 
whether they believed Peter Davidsoa 
or not. It was also for them to con- 
sider whether the woman Stevenson 
might not have been mistaken when 
she thought the prisoner was conceal- 
ing something in her hand on the night 
of Miss Jardine’s death. It was odd 
that the rings should have been found 
wrapped up in a pair of her dead mis- 
tress’s silk stockings, if they were 
presents to theprisoner from her sweet- 
heart. But, again, there was the pris- 
oner’s good character, which must not 
be lost sight of. 

While the sheriff was droning out 
these remarks, Jean sat with her eyes 
glued to his face, ready to start to her 
feet the moment he had finished; and 
no sooner had the words “Consider 
your verdict” passed his lips than she 
burst out:— 

“My lord and gentlemen! (I'll tell 
you the truth! My mistress gied me 
thae twa rings the nicht she dee’d, juist 
afore Luckie Ste’enson chappit at the 
door. Whan I gaed back tae her room 
frae the kitchen she was in the deid 
thraws. O Peter, my lad, ye meant it 
for kindness, but what for did ye tak’ 
a fause oath this day? Ye ken weel I 
had no rings frae you, but the Bible I 
had, an’——” 

She stopped, suddenly aware that 
Peter was no longer in the court-house. 
At the first sound of Jean’s voice he had 
slipped out, and was already well on 
his way to a snug bed-room in a small 
public-house kept by a friend of his 
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own, which he had prepared as a 
refuge in case of need. 

The sheriff stared, too much taken by 
surprise to order an immediate pursuit 
of the false witness. One of the jury- 
men suddenly laughed out loud, and 
then as suddenly checked himself. 
Everybody looked at his neighbor, and 
then looked again at Jean. She was 
sitting on the bench in the dock, her 
apron thrown over her head, sobbing 
bitterly. She seemed to have forgotten 
that the jury had not delivered their 
verdict, and that her fate still hung in 
the balance. Yor her the crisis was 
over. 

“Now, I wonder how many men there 
are living on this earth who would have 
spoken out as that poor woman has 
done,” whispered the sheriff to the 
clerk beneath him. 

The jury turned round and faced the 
court. 

“Not guilty!” said the foreman. 

“Jean Struthers,” said the sheriff, 
“there is no man in this court who does 
not know you now to be an honest 
woman. You will be discharged.” 

But the clearing of her character 
brought little satisfaction to Jean. Her 
heart was reproaching her with what 
seemed to her her treachery to Peter 
Davidson. If he should be arrested 
and sent to prison on account of what 
she had said, of what good would her 
life be to her? She was half sick with 
anxiety, but the time went by and 
brought no ill news. Peter’s friend did 
rot betray him, and the search for him 
was not very keen. Not one of the 
Kyleshire constables wished to be the 
man to apprehend him—least of all the 
imprudent member of the force who, by 
his unguarded talk with Peter's publi- 
ean friend, had made it possible for the 
sailor to describe the rings in court. 

Six months later Peter ventured to 
pay a visit to his friends the Leipers; 
to his surprise he found Jean Struthers 
living at the farm as dairy-maid. 

“I’ve brought you no more rings, 
Jean, my lass,” he said, jauntily. “You 
don’t seem to remember my presents 
overly well.” 

Jean said nothing, but the tears came 
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into her eyes. She could not forget that 
Peter had tried, at the risk of his char- 
acter and his liberty, to open the prison 
doors for her, while she had well-nigh 
closed them upon him. 

At night, just before Peter left the 
farm, Jean and he found themslves 
alone in the stack-yard. 

He threw his arm round her waist, 
and gave her a sounding kiss. 

‘Come, lass,” he said; “let by-gones 
be by-gones.” 

“Na, Peter,” said Jean, gently but 
firmly, “I could never wed wi’ a man 
that was an unbeliever,” 

“Stow that!” said the sailor, roughly. 
“Who was talkin’ o’ gettin’ spliced? 
That day’s long gone by.” 

Jean’s face burned like fire. 

“I houp ye’ll forgie me, Peter,” she 
said, humbly. “God kens if I could hae 
tell’t the truth without refleckin’ on 
you, I wad hae dune ’t!” 

“I’ve no doubt ye would,” said Peter, 
dryly. 

“An’ Peter, I houp ye’ve repented.” 

“Repented what? Ha! ha! ha! Get 
along, old lass! I’d do more than that 
for you any day, for the sake of auld 
lang syne!” 

“But, man Peter, 
sin!” cried Jean. “Ye ken the third 
commandment—‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord they God in vain; 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh His Name in vain.’ ” 

“All in a good cause, Jeanie, my 
woman,” said the sailor, lightly. “’Pon 
my life, I believe if I hadn’t spun that 
yarn, and given you the opportunity of 
coming out as a sort 0’ saint, they'd 
have had you in chokee now.” 

“Better that, than you should peril 
your soul! Oh, Peter! Peter! I'll pray 
for you without ceasing, by day and in 
the night watches! I'll wrestle for you 
as a woman for her first-born!” 

“All right,” said Peter. 

He tried to kiss her for the last time, 
but Jean drew back, trembling. 

“Just as you like, old lass—no 
offence!” cried the sailor; and he went 
off, waving a good-bye, and whistling 
as he went. 

A few hours later Peter was describ- 


it was a fearful 
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ing this interview, amid roars of appre- 
ciative laughter, to a number of his 
comrades in a Glasgow tavern. And at 
that moment Jean was on her knees, in 
an agony of supplication. 

Joun K. Leys. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY. 

These Memoirs were written by Mrs. 
Smith for her own children, and the 
daughter of her sister Mrs. Gardiner, 
with no thought but to interest them in 
those scenes of her early life which she 
recalled so vividly and has narrated with 
such lively simplicity.—Preface to the 
Memoirs. 


Herein lies the principal charm of this 
really fascinating book, that it was not 
intended to be read by any of us. A 
Highland lady wrote her recollections of 
her own life, her home, and those she 
had loved best, simply for the pleasure 
of her nearest relations, with no thought 
of the world beyond. Without affecta- 
tion, without reserve, without the least 
effort after brilliancy or “point” in style, 
she attains by sheer force of character 
and simplicity of taste to the best possi- 
ble style for her purpose. She is abso- 
lutely natural. 

If anyone should feel a doubt that the 
Memoirs were really intended to be kept 
within the family circle, he can assure 
himself by a glance at all the scattered, 
pretty, childish memories—of cross nurse 
Day and kind Betty, rush crowns, fairy 
tales and sugared bread and butier—set 
down without abridgment or excuse. 
But, on the other hand, if any one should 
doubt that the Highland lady could 
“write worthy the reading,” he can as- 
sure himself by a glance at her sketch of 
Macalpine. 


Patrick Grant, surnamed Macalpine, I 
don’t well know why, the great man of 
our line, who would have been great in 


1 “Memoirs of a Highland Lady.” The Auto- 
biography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemur- 
chus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys. 
Edited by Lady Strachey. John Murray. 


any line. . . . He must have acted as a 
kind of despotic sovereign, for he went 
about with a body of four-and-twenty 
picked men, gaily dressed, of whom the 
principal and the favorite was his foster- 
brother, Ian Bain, or John the Fair, also 
a Grant of the family of Achnahatanich. 
Any offences committed anywhere this 
band took cognizance of. Macalpine him- 
self was judge and jury, and the sentence 
quickly pronounced was as quickly exe- 
euted, even when the verdict doomed to 
death. A corpse with a dagger in it was 
not unfrequently met with among the 
heather, and sometimes a stout fir branch 
bore the remains of a meaner victim. I 
never heard the justice of a sentence 
questioned. Macalpine was a great man 
in every sense of the word, tall and 
strong-made, and very handsome, and a 
beau: his trews (he never wore the kilt) 
were laced down the sides with gold, the 
brogues on his beautifully-formed feet 
were lined and trimmed with feathers, his 
hands, as soft and white as a lady’s and 
models as to shape, could draw blood 
from the finger-nails of any other hand 
they grasped, and they were so flexible 
they could be bent back to form a cup 
which would hold a tablespoonful of 
water. He was an epicure, as indeed are 
all Highlanders in their own way. They 
are contented with simple fare, and they 
ask no great variety, but what they have 
must be of its kind the best, and cooked 
precisely to their fancy. The well of 
which Macalpine invariably drank was 
the Lady’s Well at Tullochgrue, the 
water of which was certainly delicious. 
It was brought to him twice a day in a 
covered wooden vessel, a cogue or lippie. 


There are perhaps fiftv passages in 
the Memoirs equal to this one. They 
abound with short, telling sketchesof life 
and character, firmly drawn with a 
swift, expressive touch; descriptions of 
relations, old or young, their houses, 
their ways and their children; descrip- 
tions of wild Highland scenery, of winter 
hardships and summer joys, then of so- 
ciety in Edinburgh, full of beautiful 
ladies and eccentric lords. Put does any- 
one of that time in Scotland really de- 
serve to be called eccentric rather than 
anyone else? Where all were so firmly 
bent on following their own ways, and 
all ways were so widely and obstinately 
divergent, it seems as if only a very 
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ordinary person could have excited last- 
ing surprise among his neighbors. As 
the Highland lady herself remarks, 
“How very odd, how individualized, 
were the people of those old days!’’ 

Her own parents were both persons of 
marked character, as might have been 
expected. Elizabeth Grant was the eld- 
est child of John Patrick Grant, seventh 
Laird of Rothiemurchus, a Highland 
gentleman descended not very remotely 
from the Chief of the Clan Grant; her 
mother was a lady of Saxon lineage, and 
proud of her Saxon name _ Ironside. 
They met in Glasgow “in their dancing 
days,” and married in 1797, before the 
elder of the pair was twenty-two. Great 
must have been the surprise of the En- 
glish bride when first she reached her 
Highland home, a distance of three days’ 
journey from Perth. 


“The wide plain of the fir-trees,” which 
lies in the bosom of the Grampians, cut 
off by the rapid Spey from every neigh- 
bor, has its beautiful variety of mountain 
scenery, its heights, its dells and glens, its 
lakes and plains and haughs, and it had 
then its miles and miles of dark pine for- 
est, through which were little clearings 
by the side of rapid burnies, and here and 
there a sawmill. 


A less luxurious abode than the much- 
loved “Doune” at that date could hardly 
have been the residence of a lady and 
gentleman. The bride found already 
established there a certain “uncle 
Sandy,” with his wife, his wife’s sister, 
and all their carpet-work, two of the five 
sons, one of the line of tutors, two old 
faithful servants, a “Donald,” and a 
“Christy;” and naturally there was a 
piper also in residence, who for fear of 
spoiling the delicacy of the touch of his 
fingers, declined all work unconnected 
with whisky. At first the people did not 
approve of their Little Laird bringing 
home an English wife. But she was so 
pretty and full of tact, she acted the 
Highland hostess so perfectly to all 
ranks and degrees, she showed so much 
sense in having a fine, healthy son with 
very little delay, that she quickly grew 
in favor; and when, in addition to all 
this, she set up wheels in her kitchen, 
learned to count her hanks, and dye her 
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wool, and bleach her web, “young crea- 
ture as she was,” the whole clan de- 
lighted in her. A strange woman was 
the Lady Grant of Rothiemurchus! Her 
daughter speaks of her with admiration, 
resentment, and compassion by turns; of 
her perfect manners, her wonderful 
memory, her skill in fine needlework, 
her violent temper, and the “resident 
sick headache” which caused so many 
miseries. Undoubtedly she meant well 
by her children; yet she was capable of 
acting with downright cruelty to a 
daughter who behaved nobly under the 
severest possible trial. One must con- 
clude that she was one of those unfor- 
tunate people in whom physical suffer- 
ing has produced some curious twist of 
the moral nature. She had no tender- 
ness, except for a baby. 

The love of these children, Elizabeth 
and her brothers and sisters, was chiefly 
given to their father—not because he 
was a gentle parent, according to the 
idea of gentleness entertained by the 
present generation. He stood over his 
little daughters with a whip during their 
breakfast-hour, and at the least sign of 
rebellion against their bread and milk— 
a mixture which always made the unfor- 
tunate children sick—he used the whip 
freely until each bowl was empty. 
With after-consequences he did not con- 
cern himself. Still the children adored 
their father: and it is perfectly evident 
that he loved them all, and studied their 
natures if not their digestions. He used 
to romp with them for one happy hour 
every evening. If he left home, all their 
joy went with him; they hailed his re- 
turn as their chief blessing. He was a 
small, plain, sallow-faced man, with a 
remarkable charm of manner, probably 
due to his keen and sympathetic observa- 
tion. He was unpractical, unsteady in 
his aims, in some ways unwise; he over- 
whelmed himself and his family in debt. 
But he was, to use an expression which 
seems to fit both the man and his time, 
“a gentleman of very fine breeding.” 
There is excellent proof of it in the way 
he taught his children to behave to an 
ignorant, underbred governess. The un- 
lucky Miss Elphick had been imported 
from England, very badly prepared for 
the trials that lay before her. On her 
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journey north with the family she was 
obliged to sleep one night in a bed in 
the wall, shut in by musty-smelling pan- 
els. So she cried; and the children ex- 
tremely resented it, as a reflection on the 
habits of their country. Matters did not 
improve when the Field of Flodden was 
reached, and Miss Elphick could not tell 
why it should be famous. She preserved 
2 suspicious composure all through the 
“classic ground” of the Border country, 
and even when they drove through the 
Pass of Killiecrankie she remained as 
cold as the stone set up where Dundee 
fell. The children bore it badly; and 
things came to a crisis the very next 
week— 


because during a history lesson she in- 
formed dear Mary that Scotland had been 
conquered by Queen Elizabeth, and left 
by her with her other possessions to her 
nephew, King James! ... She insisted 
also that there never had been a Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid—our most particular 
friend—that he was only a fictitious char- 
acter in those eastern fairy tales; and 
when, to prove his existence, we brought 
forward the list of his presents to Charle- 
magne, we found she did not believe in 
him either! Yet she could run off a 
string of dates like Isabella in the Good 
French Governess. 


The children rose in open rebellion 
against this obstinate heretic, Elizabeth 
at their head; and their father crushed 
the rebellion in a characteristic manner. 
He sent for Elizabeth to his study, and 
explained to her that whatever the so- 
cial and historical deficiencies of their 
governess might be, the children of a 
gentleman should behave to her with 
“that perfect good-breeding which would 
avoid inflicting the slightest annoyance 
on any human being.” Elizabeth under- 
stood him, and the children proved their 
good-breeding by ceasing to expose poor 
vulgar Miss  Elphick’s _ inferiority. 
There was never a better illustration of 
the pregnant saying that “good-breeding 
is surface Christianity.” 

Throughout their lives these children 
seem to have preserved an unbounded 
esteem for historical acquirements. It 
was not Elizabeth, however, but Jane 
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Grant, who afterwards gave the strong- 
est proof of this. She appeared at one 
time to respond to the devotion of one 
Tom Walker, an officer of the Scots 
Greys. When the Scots Greys got the 
route for Ireland, Tom Walker was in 
despair. He was a very fine-looking 
young man, with a large private fortune, 
and great assiduity in playing the flute. 
But when it came to the point of a pro- 
posal, Jane declared that his knowledge 
of history was too defective for her to 
think seriously of him as a companion 
for life; and nothing would move her 
from that decision. So ‘Tom Walker rode 
away sorrowful, but consoled himself in 
Ireland. Oddly enough, the “bonnie 
Jean” was no blue-stocking, but a lively, 
handsome, attractive girl, very fond of 
dancing, and eager for society. In less 
happy days she married a Colonel Pen- 
nington, slight and old and ugly, old 
enough to be her grandfather, but a good 
and agreeable man. Her family spoke 
of the distasteful marriage to their 
cousin, Mrs. Need. “It was his mind,” 
said some of them apologetically; “she 
married him for his mind.” 

“She could not well have had less 
body,”” was the tart reply. 

But this lady had been very anxious 
for the match with her husband's 
nephew, Tom Walker. 

These, however, were the events of 
later years, when serious troubles had 
befallen the house of Grant. While 
“bonnie Jean” was still a child, and her 
sister Elizabeth a lively, keen-witted, 
excitable little maid, they lived their 
simple Highland life, delighting in out- 
of-door pleasures, their riding and boat- 
ing and visiting of friends, fighting hard, 
too, against small acts of injustice and 
unfair scoldings—fighting and often win- 
ning the day. They were by no means 
the happiest of children, but they took 
their pleasures, which were many, with 
a keenness of delight that must have 
compensated them for many hardships 
endured; and childish hardships are not 
light. They were clever, and Elizabeth 
especially so; highly impressionable, 
warm-hearted, loyal and romantic. 
When very young they had frequently 
been taken to the theatre in London, and 
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had seen John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
at their greatest:— 


I am quite sure that we, we young 
people I mean, owed more to Covent Gar- 
den than to any other of our teachers. 
We not only learned Shakespeare by 
heart, thus filling our heads with wisdom, 
our fancy with the most lovely imagery, 
and warming our hearts from that rich 
store of good, but we fixed, as it were, all 
these impressions: John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons embodying all great qualitiés, be- 
coming to us the images of the qualities 
we admired. 


With the enviable audacity of youth, 
they loved to act Shakespeare's plays 
themselves, for the benefit of their fam- 
ily and friends. Children never incline 
to a “suitable” choice, so “Macbeth” 
was their first favorite; but patriotism 
and Mrs. Siddons probably influenced 
their judgment. Elizabeth gives a de- 
lightful account of how, at their father’s 
suggestion, they got up “As You Like 
It” under the most appropriate condi- 
tions, learning their parts out among the 
birch-wooding on the Ord Bain, and 
choosing for a theatre a beautiful spot 
on the shoulder of a hill, reached 
through the wood. But, alas, for per- 
fection, unattainable even in drama!— 
they had a vulgar Rosalind. If anything 
could have compensated the children for 
this affliction, it must have been the 
sudden outburst of genius from their 
strange little sister Mary. She was a 
dull, listless child, overgrown, and 
heavily apathetic from a baby. In the 
part of Touchstone, which she had 
chosen for herself, she was their despair 
at rehearsals; but on the night of the 
play her acting was perfect:— 


Her humor, her voice, her manner, her 
respectful fun to her ladies, her loving 
patronage of Audrey (Anne Cameron), 
the whole conception of the character was 
marvellous in a child of ten years of age; 
and she broke upon us suddenly... . 
Johnnie said it was the port wine, a large 
jug of which mixed with water stood in 
the green-room (the upper part of the 
thrashing-mill), and was dispensed in 
proper quantities by Miss Elphick be- 
tween the acts. Johnnie affirmed that of 
this jug Touchstone had more than his 
share. 
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Mary Grant was one of those daugh- 
ters Who seem designed by Providence 
to be through life a source of surprise 


to their families. Being stupid, she sur- 
prised them by her brilliancy as Touch- 
stone. Being inert, she surprised them 
by a sudden wild jump over the rush- 
ing “Spout,” getting nearly drowned the 
next moment in jumping back. Being 
reputed plain, she surprised them by de- 
veloping all the Gordon beauty and out- 
shining her sisters. Finally, she sur- 
prised them at her marriage. “I never 
pretended to understand Mary,” says her 
sister, candidly. But without fully un- 
derstanding the mysterious Mary, one 
feels a certain confidence in her. The 
Grants, sons and daughters alike, were 
thoroughly sound in heart. 

Through all the Memoirs there are no 
chapters quite so delightful as those de- 
scribing their early life in their beloved 
“Duchus,” a simple, hardy, unsophisti- 
cated life, seeming remarkable to us 
merely because it was so natural. They 
lived out of the world, yet surrounded by 
friends rich and poor, and by numerous 
relations. 

The home of their fathers, that fair 
ground in which their lot had fallen, was 
indeed a “goodly heritage.” And to chil- 
dren what heritage is so rich as that of a 
beautiful home? Is there nothing sacred 
in that love of the very soil, inherited 
from those of the same blood who have 
loved it through generations faithfully? 
It is a feeling easily sneered at, easily 
vulgarized, but not easily lost; and the . 
sense of ownership so often confused 
with it is in reality a thing apart, com- 
paratively unworthy. One of those who 
loved the old home of her childhood best 
was the children’s gentle “Aunt Lissy,” 
now married and living afar from them 
all in Hertfordshire. 


I could never succeed in interesting my 
dear Aunt Frere in the improvements at 
Rothiemurchus. She said it was all very 
proper, very necessary, quite inevitable, 
but not agreeable. She liked the High- 
lands as she had known them—primitive, 
when nobody spoke English, when all 
young men wore the kilt, when printed 
calicoes were not to be seen, when there 
was no wheaten bread to be got, when 
she and Aunt Mary had slept in two little 
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closets in the old house just big enough to 
hold them, and not big enough to hold 
any of their property, when there was no 
tidy kitchen range, no kitchen even be- 
yond the black hut, no neat lawn, but all 
the work going forward about the house, 
the maids in the broom island with kilted 
coats dancing in the tubs upon the linen, 
and the laird worshipped as a divinity by 
every human being in the place. The in- 
crease of comfort and the gradual enlight- 
enment was all very correct, but it was 
not the Highlands. Old feudal affections 
would die out with the old customs and 
the old prejudices, and that picturesque 
district would become as prosaic as her 
meadows in Hertfordshire. 


Many who would not have enjoyed the 
ideal discomfort of “Aunt Lissy’s” early 
days may yet thoroughly enjoy the retro- 
spect of a Highland home and its sur- 
roundings, given by her enthusiastic 
niece. Elizabeth Grant had the pen of a 
ready writer. One sometimes inclines to 
agree with Dogberry that “to write and 
read comes by nature,” so happily and 
naturally do some people—and some only 
—use those means of enjoyment. The 


pleasantest writers are such as set no 


great store by their own writing. “We 
of this sort of temperament cannot help 
noting down our sensations,” says the 
Highland lady, carelessly. “Our de- 
scendants can very easily put our obser- 
vations in the fire, should they not value 
them.” 

Fortunately her descendants were bet- 
ter advised. But it is by no means with 
an account of her own “sensations” that 
Elizabeth Grant occupies her pages. 
The air of the Grampians does not seem 
favorable to self-contemplation, and she 
was too deeply- interested in her life and 
the people round her to have leisure for 
it. Gentle and simple, the chief and the 
shepherd, the grandmother and the tod- 
dling bairn, the fine lady visitor and the 
Spey “floater’s’” wife, they were alli 
equally interesting to the delicate, keen- 
eyed little lady growing up among them. 
Life was an engrossing drama to her, 
and these the dramatis persone. She 
catches the look on a passing face, the 
tone of a humorous voice, the way a 
resolute woman folds her plaid about 
her, the way an old couple can quarrel 
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without speaking, the clever resource of 
a busy wife, the pathos of a silent man’s 
violin. And yet the ways of the past or 
the passing generation had almost more 
fascination for her than the doings of her 
own. She must have been an admirable 
listener, so many tales of old days are 
garnered in these Memoirs—tales of 
Macalpine and his poor, passionate 
widow; of Grants innumerable; of the 
hard-fighting Shaws struggling to the 
last against fate and the Grants to keep 
possession of their forfeited lands, till 
their chief was killed, and Laird James, 
his enemy, buried him deep beneath his 
own seat within the kirk, every Sunday 
when he went to pray stamping his feet 
upon the heavy stone he had laid over 
that insulted corpse. 

With tales like these in her ears, and 
the very scenery of such doings before 
her eyes, Elizabeth grew up. No won- 
der that the dramatic instinct was strong 
in her! With the primitive passions of 
love and hate, devotion and revenge, she 
had been familiar from a baby. Still she 
learned her lessons, mended her clothes 
and practised the piano like a_ well- 
brought-up young lady. It was only 
that she had a quicker eye for character, 
a keener sense of the ludicrous, a more 
active mind than most very young ladies. 
She was not self-possessed, but nervous 
and easily over-wrought. She was not 
soft-hearted, and the critical faculty 
might perhaps have been a little too 
strong for her sympathetic instincts, had 
it not been for a vivid imagination, that 
preserver of so many kindly virtues! 
There was not a trace of sentimentality 
in the girl. When she tells a touching 
story she tells it with that absolute sim- 
plicity which is more expressive than 
the finest flight of fancy. The story of 
the Highland shepherd’s young widow 
(on p. 207) is a model of how such a quiet 
tragedy should be written. And Eliza- 
beth tells not a few such: she has the gift 
of narrative, and not one story is spoilt 
by the least effort for an artistic manner. 
Evidently our great-grandmothers knew 
how to write: they were not too self- 
conscious about it. 

One naturally lingers over this part of 
the Memoirs, which has the freshness 
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and courage and indefinable attraction 
of youth. But meantime Elizabeth 
Grant had grown up. She was pro- 
moted to flounced dresses, tea with her 
elders and what was called “company”; 
but she frankly admits that “in the or- 
dinary run of houses, company was any- 
thing but pleasant.” In the winter, 
however, her father removed with his 
family to Edinburgh, and then began a 
new kind of life for the young lady on 
her promotion. Dinners and routs and 
balls occupied her for four months every 
evening, and six masters a week claimed 
what remained of her mind every morn- 
ing. It was all very exciting, but not a 
little exhausting. The plain, thin child, 
of whom her mother’s most obliging 
friend could only predict, “Elizabeth will 
certainly be very lady-like,’ had blos- 
somed into a pale, thin beauty, with 
shining auburn hair. She was a decided 
success in her first Edinburgh season, 
and her mother’s ambition was gratified. 
There were a great many prettier girls 
than herself, Elizabeth notes with 
charming candor, and proceeds to give 
their names. One cannot help thinking 
that much of her success must have been 
due to her own bright wit and charm. 
For a while she enjoyed it all heartily 
and happily; then came the awakening 
to sorrow. Elizabeth shared the com- 
mon fate: she fell in love with a friend 
of her brother’s, a brilliant and attrac- 
tive young man, who was honestly and 
deeply in love with her. No opposition 
to the acquaintance was made by their 
parents, and only when the affections of 
both were deeply engaged did they dis- 
cover that there was a standing quarrel 
between their fathers, some old sore that 
would never be healed, and in conse- 
quence of which the marriage was abso- 
lutely forbidden on both sides. Eliza- 
beth and her lover were a high-spirited 
pair—they refused to be parted. 


We were young, we were very much 
in love, we were hopeful; life looked so 
fair, it had been latterly so happy, we 
could conceive of no old resentments 
between parents that would not yield to 
the welfare of their children. He remem- 
bered that his father’s own marriage had 
been an elopement, followed by forgive- 
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ness and a long lifetime of conjugal felic- 
ity. I recollected my mother telling me 
of the Montague and Capulet feud be- 
tween the Neshams and the Ironsides, 
how my grandfather had sped so ill for 
years in his wooing, and how my grand- 
mother’s constancy had carried the day, 
and how all parties had, “‘as usual,” been 
reconciled. Also when my father had 
been reading some of the old comedies to 
us, and hit upon the Clandestine Mar- 
riage, though he affected to reprobate the 
conduct of Miss Fanny, his whole sym- 
pathy was with her and her friend Lord 
Ogleby, so that he leaned very lightly on 
her error. He would laugh so merrily, 
too, at the old ballads, “Whistle and I'll 
come to ye, my lad,” “Low doun i’ the 
broom,” etc. These lessons had made 
quite as much impression as more moral 
ones. So, reassured by these arguments, 
we agreed to wait, to keep up our spirits, 
to be true to each other, and to trust to 
the chapter of accidents. 


But the chapter of accidents betrayed 
their trust. When they would not yield 
to authority, family lawyers were em- 
ployed, who argued with them in vain. 
Then the young man’s mother took her 
own course: she used the cruel kindness 
of a woman, won the girl to listen by 
carrying her a letter from her lover, then 
recounted all the sorrows she would 
bring on him by marrying him, and ap- 
pealed to her to set him free, as he could 
not honorably release himself. Gener- 
ous love is not always wise. Elizabeth 
was overborne by the sophistry, and 
broke her engagement on the spot. The 
older woman had judged rightly how to 
gain her point, but the younger one had 
her youth spoilt and her whole nature 
embittered by that one day’s work. It 
was many a year before she knew the 
taste of happiness again. 

Nothing is so common as an unhappy 
love-affair. To some people the com- 
monness of it detracts so much from the 
tragedy that they look on as Hamlet's 
mother looked on at death; but others 
feel as Hamlet did when he made his 
bitter rejoinder to her: “Ay, madam! it 
is common.” One does not envy the per- 
son who could read the story of Eliza- 
beth Grant and her lover without sor- 
row. A sentimental girl would have 
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suffered less; but she was quite unaccus- 
tomed to trifle with her feelings. Even 
as an old woman she could never revert 
to that long-past grief of her youth with- 
out a pang. But she kept to her resolu- 
tion, enduring her lover’s reproaches; 
and when health and spirits failed com- 
pletely under the trial, her mother en- 
couraged her in the path of duty by 
declaring that “such affectation was 
unendurable. Girls in her day did as 
they were bid without fancying them- 
selves heroines.” 

The family must have been glad to 
find itself at home in the Highlands 
again the following summer; boating 
and fishing and picnicking in Glen En- 
nich, seeing old friends instead of new. 
and gathering in force for the Inverness 
Meeting. The winter of 1816-17 found 
them all in Edinburgh again, however, 
and every succeeding winter likewise. 
Although they did not know it, their 
father had involved himself in very seri- 
ous difficulties, and the state of his 


affairs rendered some kind of action 
necessary. By the advice of his friends 
he returned to the Scotch Bar, and soon 
had a good deal of work to do as an 


advocate. Had it not been for his En- 
glish interests, and that most unfortu- 
nate seat in the House of Commons, he 
might yet have retrieved his position. 
But he was one of those brilliant men 
who are not born to succeed. His tal- 
ents were too many for him; and he had 
not the humdrum faculty of sticking to 
any one thing to the end. So misfortune 
overtook that gifted gentleman, Grant of 
Rothiemurchus. 

Meantime his amiable wife and his 
three fair daughters, happy in their ig- 
norance of the impending catastrophe. 
adorned the society of Edinburgh winter 
after winter. They danced and dined, 
and they shone in all directions; they 
read history, and practised their accom- 
plishments, and enjoyed a great deal of 
consideration, but no more than they felt 
to be their due. They did kind actions, 
too, and played on the harp—how they 
did play on the harp! They distressed 
themselves sometimes over the inferi- 
ority of certain vulgar relations, whose 
manners they tried hard to improve, but 
without success. One really pities the 
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elegant Elizabeth when she is obliged to 
walk “in the public street” side by side 
with that afflicting girl Amelia, whose 
skirts were so short and whose tongue 
was so loud. 

But there were plenty of pretty girls 
to make friends with, whom they hon- 
estly liked and admired; and the society 
of Edinburgh in those days was packed 
full of interest, of beauty, birth, intellect 
and oddity. Elizabeth gives the most 
diverting description of it all, running 
on from an evening party at home to a 
trial in the Parliament House, from the 
Lady Logie’s economical housekeeping 
to the fierce eloquence of Lord Eldin, or 
the first quadrille danced in Edinburgh: 
and all in the same vein of amused unre- 
serve, delighting in her own reminis- 
cences, and delighting her readers by her 
perfect naturalness and a kind of easy 
brilliance which flashes out every now 
and then in her rapid characterization of 
men and things. When a Scotswoman 
adds—as the Highland lady did—a cer- 
tain warmth of imagination and humor 
to her inborn shrewdness and alertness 
of spirit, she is the best judge of every- 
day character this world can show, and 
the most amusing exponent of it. She 
does not try flights or probe depths: but 
she watches her neighbors and uses her 
wits. She is not very deeply shocked at 
a mercenary marriage. “The square 
Maitland face was not improved by the 
Tod connection, though the family 
finances benefited by it,” says Miss 
Grant, impartially. She is very far from 
being insensible to good looks: her sym- 
pathies are always more easily engaged 
on their side. “Did I forget to name 
Duncan Davidson among our particular 
friends? A finer, simpler, handsomer, 
more attractive young man was never 
ruined.” A great many odd vagaries she 
passes over with the remark that all the 
members of that family were queer— 
“queerer than one ever sees people now.” 
A son of one such family is vividly pre- 
sented in half a dozen lines. “He was 
the queerest creature, ugly, yet one liked 
his looks, tall and well made, and awk- 
ward more from oddity than ungraceful- 
ness, extraordinary in his conversation 
between cleverness and a kind of want 
of it.” Equally clever is the sketch of 
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a middle-aged maiden lady of good birth, 
a beauty once, and still attractive with 
her pretty manners, her quiet gift of epi- 
gram, and her strong aversion to vulgar 
upstarts—“the sort of people you never 
see in mourning,” as she calls them. 

The Highland lady writes with a cer- 
tain coolness about great men, other peo- 
ple’s idols. She is no hero-worshipper— 
out of the Highlands! Her calm criti- 
cism of Sir Walter Scott almost takes 
one aback. “It was odd, but Sir Walter 
never had the reputation in Edinburgh 
he had elsewhere,” she remarks, forget- 
ting that there the prophet was in his 
own country. Probably in her heart she 
thought him “too Southron,” as she 
thought Burns’s “Bonnie Leslie,” who 
figures in her pages as the Lady Logie, 
one of the cleverest women in Ayrshire, 
she admits; but one does not greatly care 
to hear of “Bonnie Leslie” in prose. She 
remains for all time what Burns called 
her, a queen; and we choose to keep her 
on her throne. 

When the country mouse becomes a 
town mouse, there must needs be a cer- 
tain change in her point of view. We 
prefer the chapters on the Highlands to 
any in these Memoirs; but many people 
will prefer the chapters on Edinburgh, 
and not unnaturally, for the sake of per- 
sonal interests, well-remembered char- 
acters, familiar names and that relish of 
wit which pervades the whole. The 
Memoirs were never intended for pub- 
lication, and that fact should be kept in 
mind by the few who might otherwise 
resent their candor as well as by the 
many whose withers are unwrung. 
Elizabeth Grant has been at least as out- 
spoken about her own faults as about 
her neighbors’; and there is something 
one cannot but lament in the fact that 
all the world has been made acquainted 
with her own ill-conduct, afterwards so 
bitterly repented of, when she indulged 
in one flirtation after another for the ex- 
press purpose of wounding and disap- 
pointing the mother who had caused her 
suffering. Perhaps we are wrong in 
thinking that any family memories 
should be held sacred. Popular opinion 
seems to incline the other way, and we 
had better all take care how we leave 
memoirs behind us—at least, if they are 
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written with half the talent and spirit 
of the Highland lady’s. But with that 
reservation, we are, most-of us, safe 
enough. , 

It would be ungrateful to disparage 
any part of this volume, and bad taste as 
well. The worst one can say of it is, 
that the first two-thirds of the book are 
much more interesting than the last. 
After the Highland and Edinburgh days 
are past, the reader feels that he could 
spare the trip to Holland and the voyage 
to India, the sad, familiar story of a 
home broken up, and the oft-told tale of 
Anglo-Indian ladies suffering from the 
heat. One sincerely rejoices at Eliza- 
beth Grant’s happy marriage with her 
estimable colonel. But as for the Bom- 
bay gayeties, the discomforts on board 
an Indiaman and the incorrigible Mrs. 
X., one little story from the Highlands is 
worth them all—shall we say a story of 
Highland babies? 


Aunt Mary had a story that one day a 
woman with her child in her arms, and 
another bit thing at her knee, came up 
among them; the horn cup was duly 
handed to her, she took a “gey guid drap” 
herself, and then gave a little to each of 
the babies. “My goodness, child,” said 
my mother to the wee thing that was 
trotting by the mother’s side, “doesn’t it 
bite you?” “Ay, but I like the bite,” 
replied the creature. 


Perhaps Highland babies drink less 
whisky now. Many things are changed, 
both for better and for worse, since 
Elizabeth Grant was a girl at Rothie- 
murchus. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
AS TO THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

We are to have a new Bible, the 
“Polychrome Bible.” “If the people 
are to get the most possible from the 
Bible, they must have it in modern 
idiomatic English.” I hope they will 
like it in modern English, say news- 
paper English. The type will be in lots 
of colors. “In answer to the cry of the 
people for more light upon the literary 
history of the Bible, the distinctive 
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polychrome feature was devised... . 
The people have a righ to know the re- 
sults of these studies”—Biblical studies. 
(Advt.) Certainly the people have a 
right to know, but the people can only 
know in one way, and that is by read- 
ing a great many books of a tedious 
character, full of arguments which, for 
the most part, the people, not being 
Oriental scholars, or logically minded, 
cannot possibly estimate at their true 
value. There is no more a people’s 
path than there is a royal road to learn- 
ing. The translators are men of learn- 
ing, I gladly admit, and the Joseph's 
coat of many colors and bright up-to- 
date English may attract the people. 
The people may buy a Polychrome 
Bible, in twenty parts, at from five to 
ten shillings a part—and I hope the 
spelling is not to be American. But if 
the people, or any one, thinks that the 
riddle of Biblical criticism is mastered, 
I congratulate them, or him, on inex- 
perience of misfortune. It hath been 
my lot, lately, to read a good deal of 
Biblical criticism, made in Germany. 
The method is simple and Teutonic. 
You have a theory, you accept the evi- 
dence of the sacred writers as far as it 
suits your theory, and, when it does not 
suit, you say that the inconvenient pas- 
sage is an “interpolation.” It must be, 
for, if not, what becomes of your 
theory? So you print the inconvenient 
passage in green, I suppose, or what 
not, and then the people know all about 
it. Any one who wishes to see ex- 
amples may find them in Professor 
Robertson’s “Early Religion of Israel” 
(pp. 146-148, 205)... I know this game 
well! The Germans have played it 
with Homer till it would be difficult to 
find a passage in the Iliad which has 
not been denounced as an “interpola- 
tion,” because it does not fit somebody’s 
theory. This may be “criticism,” but 
it is not business—no, not if it is printed 
in all the colors of the rainbow. If the 
people really “want to know,” if “the 
cry of the people is for more light,” let 
the people begin by reading Professor 
Robertson’s book, where they will find 
common sense, regard for evidence and 
1 Blackwood, 1892. 
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for logic, and a disconcerting sense of 
humor. Then they can go on to Stade, 
and I hope they will find him as comic 
a logician as I do. 

A reader who is not an Oriental 
scholar (as I am none) has no locus 
standi as a critic of Biblical critics, 
where questions of language arise. 
But when the Teutonic judges of the 
Old Testament wander into Anthro- 
pology, as they often do, then one 
knows where to have them. The 
people, of course, do not know 
where to have them, and are 
likely to swallow their statements 
about “Animism” and “Fetishism,” and 
so on. For instance, they dispute as to 
Jehovah's name being 


Indo-Germanic 
{ Assyrian 

( Babylonian 
Egyptian 
Kenite 
Canaanite. 


Is it “the Indo-Germanic root, div”; 


or Armenian, Astrat; 
or Babylonian, Ja-h; 
Joh (Moon God !) 
or 
Nuk pu nuk (translated); 


or, is the name of Hebrew origin? 
“The people have a right to know.” 
But nobody knows. 

This pastime has long been played 
with names like Athene or Artemis. 
“The people have a right to know the 
results of these studies.” There are 
no results! Nobody is one whit the 
wiser. Of course I do not mean that 
there should be no Biblical criticism. 
But if the people think it safe to swal- 
low the variegated theories made in 
Germany, France, England or America, 
the people are wrong, and one can only 
say populus vult decipi. What can we 
make of criticism when one leader 
(Stade) says that Israel was never in 
Egypt,and another leader (Wellhausen) 
says that Israel was in Egypt? It is as 
if Principal Rhys vowed that the En- 
glish came from Caithness, or never 
came at all, while Mr. Freeman main- 
tains that the English came from the 


or Egyptian ) 
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continent. The Egyptian bondage was 
the corner-stone of Hebrew history. 
One famous critic takes it away, 
another leaves it standing, and the peo- 
ple may toss up for it. These are the 
“results” for which the people are sup- 
posed to be yelling! I have actually 
observed a critic maintaining that the 
ideas of the Decalogue must be much 
later than Moses. They are the ideas 
of the untutored Australian black fel- 
low, who is certainly not a marvel of 
modernité, 

This is not written in the interests 
of orthodoxy, but in the interests of 
ordinary common sense. It is just as 
provoking to see Homer or Herodotus 
pulled about by German “ingenuity” 
as to see the Bible treated in the same 
way. But the people are not “a holler- 
ing and a bellering” for a Polychrome 
Iliad. They let the criticism of Homer 
go by; they do not care for Homer. 
For the Bible they do care, and one 
can only repeat “Do not swallow 
theories because they are German.” 
Polychrome print is no argument. 

I take from Professor Robertson an 
Amos 


example of the critical method. 
the prophet lived, I presume, in the 


eighth century before our era. He, ac- 
cording to criticism, was one of the 
earliest writers in Israel. Not to dwell 
on the problem of the date of the in- 
troduction of writing, Amos says some- 
thing (ch. v. 25). What he means “the 
people have a right to know,” but, as 
far as the translation goes, it is impos- 
sible to make out what he means. In 
fact, nobody can make sense of the 
passage. However, some critics sup- 
pose it to imply that the Israelites, dur- 
ing the forty years in the wilderness, 
were convinced idolaters. This they 
accept as an historical statement of 
fact. But, by their own theory, the 
affair of forty years in the wilderness, 
if ever there was such an affair at all, 
which they doubt, occurred some five 
centuries before Amos his time—and 
there was no writing wherein to record 
the circumstances. Yet, as the idea 
that the Israelites were steady idol- 
aters, in these remote ages, is pleasant 
to the critics, they decide, first, that 
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this is what Amos means, and, next, 
that on this point Amos is a competent 
authority. This is as if I-were to say 
that the Venerable Bede was a good 
authority for some event that occurred, 
or did not occur, in Kintyre about 300 
A.D. “It is somewhat peculiar,” says 
Professor Robertson, “to find writers 
who tell us that there was no forty 
years’ wandering in the desert at all, 
accepting the testimony of Amos in re- 
gard to the religious practices of a time 
which he so precisely defines”—that is, 
the said apocryphal forty years. The 
joke is that critics differ even as to 
whether Amos is talking in the past or 
the future tense. The poor prophet is 
also supposed to be speaking both unhis- 
torically and also as a good historical 
authority at one and the same time. 
We would all like to understand the 
Old Testament better than we do, but 
we certainly shall not understand it at 
all if we go blindly after criticism of 
this highly consistent and logical de- 
scription. However, the Polychrome 
editors may do better. What makes an 
Englishman ill is the obviously Ameri- 
can advertisement about the cry of the 
people and the people’s right to know 
what nobody knows. This kind of 
thing is not knowledge, but opinion, 
and very polychrome opinion it is. 
No color-box would contain pigments 
enough to print the contending opinions 
of critics withal, if one offered a poly- 
chrome manual of criticism. 
ANDREW LANG. 





From The Saturday Review. 
FREDERICK TENNYSON. 

“We Tennysons do not die,”’ said Mrs. 
Jesse, who was herself close upon 
eighty when she passed away. A week 
ago there were still surviving four of 
the brothers and sisters of the late poet- 
laureate, and the youngest of them was 
in her eighty-first year. The two sur- 
viving males of this wonderful family 
were Mr. Arthur Tennyson, who is 
nearly eighty-four, and whose health 
this winter has been very disquieting, 
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and Mr. Frederick Tennyson, the eldest 
of all, the Nestor of the British poets. 
Last Saturday he also died, far on in 
the course of his ninety-first year. 
Truly a marvellous clan, these Tenny- 
sons, with their tall, elastic frames, 
emotional temperaments and pertina- 
cious vitality! 

The eldest son of the Rev. George 
Clayton Tennyson was named George; 
but he died in infancy, and the real 
leader of the flock was Frederick, born 
at Louth in Lincolnshire, so long ago as 
5 June, 1807. A few months later his 
parents moved to the classic parish of 
Somersby, and Frederick was associ- 
ated with the early achievements of his 
slightly younger brothers, Charles and 
Alfred. He was sent to Eton, where he 
became captain of the school, and 
thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At school his poetical gifts made them- 
selves apparent. In March, 1827, ap- 
peared the volume of “Poems by Two 
Brothers,” attributed entirely to 
Charles and Alfred until after the death 
of the latter, when Frederick cenfessed 
to the authorship of four of the pieces, 
which have since 1892 borne his initials. 


He was rapidly distinguished at college, 
and in his first year won, for a Greek 
ode on the Pyramids, the university 


gold medal. At Cambridge he had the 
reputation of being shy and proud, con- 
versing little with others and capable 
of singular fits of violent and overbear- 
ing heat, which as quickly subsided. 
On leaving the university he went to 
Italy, which remained his home for the 
greater part of his long life, devoting 
himself to music and poetry. 

He was at Milan when his grand- 
father died in 1835 and left Frederick a 
substantial estate at Great Grimsby. 
Overshadowed by the reputation so 
early made by his brother Alfred, he did 
not attempt to cultivate the art of verse 
in a professional way, but he continued 
to write. He went to Corfu to enjoy 
the companionship of his cousin George 
d’Eyncourt, who was secretary to the 
high commissioner, and then, about 
1838, he bought the Villa Torregiani on 
the Fiesole road, just out of Florence, 
where he continued to live. Here, as 
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the present Lord Tennyson tells us, in 
a large hall designed by Michael Angelo, 
Frederick Tennyson “used to sit in the 
midst of his forty fiddlers.” Here, in 
1851, the poet-laureate came to visit 
him, in the course of the journey which 
is recorded in the immortal music of 
“The Daisy;” and here, a year later, for 
several months, he enjoyed the intimacy 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. It 
appears to have been the friendly sym- 
pathy of the Brownings which induced 
Frederick Tennyson, in 1853, to print 
his poems privately in a very small edi- 
tion; and in the summer of that year he 
paid one of his very rare visits to En- 
gland for the purpose of publishing a 
volume. He had by this time embraced 
spiritualism with much fervor, and he 
remained to the last convinced of the 
reality and value of the “manifesta- 
tions.” 

In 1854 there appeared in London the 
collection of poems called “Days and 
Hours.” It enjoyed a slight success. 
Charles Kingsley praised it in Fraser's. 
Elizabeth Browning wrote to Isa Blag- 
den: “I am glad you like Frederick 
Tennyson’s poems. They are full of 
atmospheric poetry and very melodious. 
The poet is still better than the poems— 
so truthful, se direct, such a reliable 
Christian man. Robert and I quite love 
him.” The general public was not 
greatly moved by these delicate verses, 
and the musician determined to retire 
from the unequal contest with his glori- 
ous brother. He continued to live at 
Florence until 1859, and then he retired 
still further from the world, to a house 
at St. Ewold’s, in Jersey, commanding 
a fine view of the sea, and of a gasom- 
eter which Frederick Tennyson per- 
suaded himself to think of as a Temple 
to Vesta. He went on writing poetry, 
but publishing none, until in 1887 the 
laureate came to visit him in Jersey, 
and asked his veteran brother to read 
him what he had composed. He pro- 
nounced that these verses “were organ- 
tones echoing among the mountains,” 
and Frederick Tennyson was greatly 
encouraged. The result of this tardy 
fillip was that in 1890, at the age of 
eighty-three, he published his second 
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book, “The Isles of Greece,” and in 1891 
a third, “Daphne and Other Poems.” 
In 1895 he reissued his “Days and 
Hours,” a selection from the 1854 vol- 
ume, with eleven short pieces added. 
The case of Frederick Tennyson is 
probably unique in the history of litera- 
ture—that of a poet who remained al- 
most entirely silent until he was an 
octogenarian, and then actively pro- 
duced volume after volume. 

Mr. Frederick Tennyson was de- 
scribed balf a century ago, by one who 
knew him well, as “a dreamy, specula- 
tive, shy man,.moving about in an at- 
mosphere of poetry.” His work in 
verse has the same character: it is 
poetry in solution, in intention, rather 
than a product of poetic art. He be- 
longs, as it isdesirable to remember, not 
to our generation nor to that which pre- 
ceded ours, but to the far-away and 
now phantasmal race of poets who im- 
mediately followed Shelley and Keats, 
to the race of Beddoes, Wells, Wade and 
Horne. It is with them that he must be 


compared, and not with fierier and later 
spirits. 


It is extremely odd to realize 
that Frederick Tennyson and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips were publishing verses 
at the same date. It is as surprising as 
to think of Gray surviving to compete 
with Coleridge, or Andrew Marvell with 
Pope. These circumstances—his family 
connections, his serene and beautiful 
longevity, his romantic lack of ambi- 
tion—are what preserve our interest in 
Frederick Tennyson, and forbid that he 
should pass without a respectful salute. 
But his illustrious friend, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, when he read his unpublished 
poetry to her in 1853, formulated the 
inevitable sentence in describing it to 
Miss Mitford: “It’s the smell of a rose 
rather than a rose—very sweet, notwith- 
standing.” 





From the London Times. 
THE WARLIKE ABYSSINIANS. 
British political missions to Abys- 
sinia, the land of the Lion of Judah, 
are few and far between. But Abys- 
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sinia was practically a nonentity among 
the powers of the earth until the pres- 
ent Negus, Menelik, consolidated his 
southern kingdom, increased his forces 
and annihilated the Italians at Adua. 
Since then the point of view has con- 
siderably changed. Abyssinia has ac- 
quired an international status, the sub- 
jects of Menelik fancy that they have 
all Europe at their feet, courtesies were 
exchanged between the Negus and the 
Czar, and finally the British govern- 
ment resolved to send a diplomatic mis- 
sion to our warlike African neighbors 
in Africa. It is the story of this expe- 
dition, under Rennell Rodd, which 
Count Gleichen narrates in the very 
opportune work, “With the Mission to 
Menelik.” 

The ideas prevalent in Europe about 
the country, the various tribes, their 
manners, customs, religious views and 
rites, are in the highest degree hazy, 
and the information given by Count 
Gleichen on these subjects will provoke 
and sustain the interest of the reader, 
to whom most of it will prove abso- 
lutely new and extremely entertaining. 
Here, for instance, is one of his expe- 
riences almost at the outset: “From 
Birja Kaboba the track lay through 
dense mimosa woods, over perfectly 
level plains as far as Dabass. After 
we had got about half way to the next 
camping place, Gel Dabbal, I, being on 
rear-guard duty, noticed that the 
elderly wife of the head Somali camel- 
driver was lagging terribly behind. 
She only muttered, when I asked her, 
through Ismail, what was the matter, 
that she hadn’t had anything to eat 
that day. So I gave her a handful of 
biscuit and some potted meat. The 
latter she rejected, on the grounds that 
the animal, living in a Christian coun- 
try, had not had its throat cut in tne 
orthodox Mohammedan way, and to 
this I had no answer. But when, see- 
ing that she was limping badly, and 
that her very ancient sandals were al- 
most worn through by the stones on the 
road, I offered her a mount on Ismail’s 
mule, she scowled at me, and said, 
‘Certainly not.’ Then I dismounted 
Ismail, and pressed her to ride his 
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animal, whereupon she sat down and 
rained a shrill torrent of words at me. 
Abuse I thought it was, but it turned 
out to be explanations for the benefit 
of a poor Christian, who did not know 
the customs of the country. Her re- 
marks were to the effect that she would 
be very much honored in having me for 
a son-in-law, but unfortunately her 
daughter was already married, and, of 
course, in that case, it was impossible 
that she could make use of anything 
belonging to me! Such apparently is 
the strange custom, and no amount of 
declaration on my part that I did not 
want her daughter in marriage would 
persuade her that she would be justi- 
fied in riding my mule.” 

The arrival of the mission on real 
Abyssinian soil at Gildessa was fitly 
celebrated by the governor, who turned 
out a guard of a dozen men, armed 
with rifles, and carrying the Abys- 
sinian flag. The guard of honor is de- 
scribed as very beautiful. Further de- 
tails, however, impress us with the 
conviction that Abyssinian ideas of the 
military beautiful differ somewhat 
“One 
man wore an ancient scarlet tunic, 
which at one time must have adorned a 
corporal of the Lancashire Fusiliers; 
another wore a fez, and no trousers to 
speak of, while his neighbor sported 
Egyptian cavalry overalls ‘et preeterea 
nihil.’ ” 

The drinks of the country, like most 
other things, are peculiar. The upper 
ten thousand indulge in a _ beverage 
called tej, of which Ras Makunnen sent 
the mission a specimen. Count Gleichen 
describes it thus: “It is made by fer- 
menting honey and hops and water to- 
gether, and this process produces a 
strange-tasting drink, rather like a bit- 
ter cider, and intoxicating, distinctly. 
The brands of tej differ according to the 
locality; Ras Makunnen’s best tastes like 
sweet, strong, old Madeira, and Mene- 
lik’s like still hock, while the inferior 
kinds vary between bad sherry and sour- 
ish water, with dead bees and lumps of 
wax and bark and earth floating in it.” 
The physique of the Shoans, or Abys- 
sinians, did not impress the members of 
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the mission very favorably. They ex- 
pected to find the type of native tall, 
handsome, athletic and bronze-skinned. 
“Instead of this these Shoans were of 
rather low stature, though sturdy, of 
negroid features, but with straight noses, 
and their skin was of the color of mud, 
And instead of wearing the nice, warm 
reds and browns that deck the Abys- 
sinian of Tigré and Massawa, their only 
costume was a dirty shirt—originally 
white—sometimes covered by an equally 
dirty sheet, or ‘shamma,’ and short 
trousers, reaching half-way down the 
calf, of the same dingy hue.” 

The Emperor of Abyssinia, into whose 
august presence the mission was es- 
corted by some ten thousand soldiers, is 
thus described: “He wore on his head 
the usual white muslin handkerchief. 
fastened across the brow with ribbons of 
pale greenish blue, with streamers hang- 
ing down the back; a purple velvet 
cloak, richly ornamented with large 
silver plaques on each side, was thrown 
across his shoulders, and he bore on his 
breast and around his neck the Orders of 
Catherine of Russia anti the Legion of 
Honor. He was seated on richly em- 
broidered cushions. He cordially shook 
hands with Mr. Rodd, his powerful and 
smallpox-pitted face lit up with a pleas- 
ant smile as he greeted Her Majesty’s 
Special Envoy, while he bowed to the 
several members of the mission, and 
begged us all to be seated, . . . In height 
he stands about six feet, without shoes, 
and is stoutly built. His skin is very 
dark, and he wears a short curly beard 
and mustache. His face is heavy in 
cast, but is redeemed from a positive 
plainness by an extremely pleasant ex- 
pression and a pair of most intelligent 
eyes. His smile is very wide, and shows 
an excellent set of teeth. .He generally 
wears a large black Quaker hat, over a 
white silk handkerchief tied around his 
head, and a black silk gold-embroidered 
cloak, over a profusion of white linen 
underclothing.” 

Menelik, with remarkable delicacy, in- 
sisted on the members of the mission 
presenting Her Majesty’s gifts to the 
Queen Taitu in person. This is how the 
consort of the Negus appeared to the 
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Europeans: “The queen was seated on a 
dais surmounted by a white canopy. 
She herself was swathed in voluminous 
white garments, covered with a black 
silk cloak, and was partially veiled, so 
that only one eye and part of the cheek 
were to be seen. She was of stately pro- 
portions, with small hands and feet, and 
her skin was wonderfully fair for an 
Abyssinian. After we had been intro- 
duced by her chamberlain, we sat down, 
and the presents were brought in, con- 
sisting of a diamond and emerald neck- 
lace, a large silver looking-glass and 
some silk embroideries. Her Majesty 
showed no emotion whatever on receiv- 
ing these things beyond a slight bow. 


The Formation of Hailstones.—There 
are so many unsettled points with refer- 
ence to the mode of formation of hail- 
stones that careful observations of the 
internal structure of hailstones are al- 
ways of interest, inasmuch as they may 
prove of assistance in working out the 
development-history of these meteoric 
objects. For this reason we are glad to 
note the following details which Dr. Alex. 
Hodgkinson observed in hailstones that 
fell in Wilmslow, Cheshire, during a 
storm of great severity on August 5. 
The hail varied in size from seven- 
eighths of an inch downwards, and the 
general shape was more or less conical 
with convex bases. As to the internai 
structure, Dr. Hodgkinson writes as fol- 
lows: “A nucleus of variable size existed 
in each hailstone, and this was sur- 
rounded by an outer layer of clear ice. 
In some of the larger specimens an inter- 
mediate zone of slightly opaque ice was 
seen, but mere transparent than the 
nucleus. Under the microscope, with a 
power of about twenty diameters, the 
structure of the nucleus was seen to be 
coarsely crystalline, and profusely inter- 
spersed with minute air-bubbles. _re- 
minding one forcibly of the vacuoles 
which so frequently oceur in specimens 
of quartz, and give rise to its opalescent 
appearance. The intermediate zone, 
when present, was constituted by the 
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but at once expressed her acknowledg- 
ments at being remembered by the 
Queen of England in her Jubilee Year, 
and asked many questions regarding her 
age and marvellous activity. . . . Queen 
Taitu has the reputation of being a 
woman of much ability, and it is gener- 
ally understood that the king owes much 
of his success to her counsels. She is 
now forty-three years of age, and is 
rather stout according to European 
ideas. She seldom goes out, and takes 
most of her exercise in her garden, 
which she has brought, with the assist- 
ance of an Armenian gardener, to a con- 
siderable state of perfection.” 











existence of similar vacuoles, but far 
smaller, and no crystalline structure was 
here perceptible. The outermost layer 
consisted of clear ice, apparently struc- 
tureless under the microscope; but with 
the naked eye, and by variations in the 
incident light, this might be seen to pos- 
sess a coarsely radiating structure, as if 
composed of large radiating crystals. 
On embedding a hailstone in a piece of 
perforated card, and examining with 
polarized light, there was no indication 
of tangential and radial strain in the 
body as a whole. The outer and inter- 
mediate layers were isotropic, but the 
individual crystals of the nucleus were 
distinctly double-refractive.’”—Nature. 


Conflicting Ideals.—Apropos of my re- 
marks on the sometimes conflicting 
ideals of religion and gentlemanliness, : 
lady sends me an amusing anecdote of a 
friend who bewailed to her the loss of 
a somewhat ill-bred but extremely 
wealthy neighbor who had been very lib- 
eral in his help to her country charities. 
“Mr. X is dead,” said she: “he was so 
good and kind and helpful to me in all 
sorts of ways: he was so vulgar, poor 
dear fellow, we could not know him in 
London; but we shall meet in heaven.” 
—Cornhill Magazine. 
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From The Forum. 
A DEFENSIVE OR OFFENSIVE POLICY? 


Congress has been more liberal with 
our new navy than with modern coast 
defences; and this was wise if either 
was to be neglected. The country that 
has an efficient navy may seek and de- 
stroy its enemy wherever he can be 
found at a disadvantage. The country 
that relies on coast defences leaves its 
enemy to rove the seas at will, and 
select points of attack at his own dis- 
cretion. 

Every student of military history 
knows the difference between being on 
the defensive and on the offensive. 
The advantage, unless in exceptional 
circumstances, is with the assailant, 
and this equally on land and sea. No 
one knew this better than Napoleon, 
who by his masterly combinations and 
swift movements made himself the mas- 
ter of Continental Europe; but England 
had a great sea-captain, who, by this 
same strategy, gave his country domin- 
ion on the water, and thus compassed 
the downfall of the conqueror. Nelson 
refused to scatter his ships for the pro- 
tection of English commerce: he com- 
bined them, and sought and destroyed 
the fleets of the French and the 
Spanish at the Nile, at Cape St. Vincent 
and at Trafalgar. In a war with 
Spain, it is to be hoped that our naval 
strength will not be frittered away by 
the attempt to cover immediately every 
port on the Atlantic and the Gulf, but 
that our ships will be combined, and 
that, in spite of the clamor of mer- 
chants and seaports, the ships of the 
enemy will be hunted, if need be, and 
destroyed. Thus, and thus only, can 
we hope to protect our ports and our 
commerce sufficiently, and to bring the 
war to a speedy close. These are the 
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uses to which a navy may be put; and 
these are the considerations which, in 
recent years, have moved Congress to 
expend more money on naval construc- 
tion than on coast defences. 
Successful war means the utilization, 
the concentration and the wise direc- 
tion of all the energies of a nation tuo 
one purpose—the defeat of an enemy. 
It is sometimes said that a republic is 
therefore at a disadvantage in war— 
that it is apt to fall short of putting 
forth its utmost efforts, because the 
sovereign power is too much divided, 
and popular differences of opinion are 
likely to mar its counsels and cripple 
its operations. Looking to our own 
history, this was, to some extent, true 
of the war of 1812, which in its imme- 
diate effects was more disastrous, as 
all wars necessarily must be, to one sec- 
tion than another. So of the Civil War, 
so far as the land forces of the Union 
were concerned. Mr. Lincoln, though 
he doubtless well knew that the true 
military policy was to strike at once, 
with all the power he could command, 
for the heart of the Confederacy, was 
nevertheless obliged more or less to 
regard political considerations. He 
was forced 'to scatter his forces, to look 
after the doubtful States, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Missouri and Kentucky; 
and the border States, like Ohio, had 
to be watched and guarded. But on 
the water he was able to make, and did 
make, the wisest possible use of his 
forces. Few people now remember 
how loud and how incessant was the 
clamor raised by the press and by 
merchants of the seaboard for more 
ships to be sent after the “Sumter,” the 
“Alabama,” and the “Shenandoah.” 
Mr. Lincoln knew that commerce- 
destroyers had never yet decided a war; 
that they could do much damage, but 
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that this damage, being covered by in- 
surance, was largely’ distributed 
among the people; and that the su- 
preme effect of a war against com- 
merce was to exasperate a people 
against their foe. What he also knew, 
fortunately for the Union, was that he 
could do better with his ships than 
seatter them in a hunt for the rovers of 
the sea. He sent a few vessels on this 
mission; but his fleets he collected into 
squadrons, to blockade the Con- 
federacy and shut out supplies, to 
penetrate rivers, destroy depots and 
stores, cut off communication between 
Confederate armies, and capture sea- 
ports that were bases of operation. 
The navy of the United States thus 
penetrated into the very heart of the 
Confederacy, and was one of the prime 
factors in its downfall. 

In the war with Spain, Cuba will be 
the heart of the controversy, and the 
fighting-ships of Spain will constitute 
her right arm. As these lines are writ- 
ten, it is rumored that Spain will make 
no effort to preserve Cuba from our 
clutches, but will disperse her ships, 
and with these and with privateers will 
Wage a war of revenge against our 
commerce. This is incredible. It 
would be to give up the contest in ad- 
vance. Such a course would be as 
futile as were the efforts of French 
cruisers and privateers against En- 
glish commerce from 1792 to 1812. 
Thousands of English ships and En- 
glish cargoes were destroyed; but En- 
gland continued to prosper; and it was 
England that finally stood guard over 
Napoleon as his life blood ebbed away 
under the willows of St. Helena. 


From “ The Fifty Million Appropriation and Its 
Lessons.”” By Hilary A. Herbert. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
SPRING-TIME AT WELLESLEY. 


It may be personal prejudice, but I do 
not think the spring comes anywhere 
else quite so beautifully as at Wellesley, 
unless it is in the south of England. In 
the fall there is all the glory of rich 


autumn coloring, and for sports one has 
unlimited bicycling, and tennis tourna- 
ments, and golf; and in winter the snow 
stretches white and unbroken over the 
hills, and there is tobogganing and skat- 
ing, and hockey in a corner of the frozen 
lake, which the Skating Club consider- 
ately keeps free of snow. But it is in the 
spring that Wellesley impresses the stu- 
dent and the chance visitor as one of the 
loveliest places to be seen anywhere. 
The lake seems to wake up and sparkle 
more than ever and to turn the true 
“Wellesley blue,” except where the lily- 
pads spot it white and green. The long 
stretches of turf put on a mossy color 
and softness, starred with a thousand 
wild flowers, and the oaks and elms be- 
come masses of dense foliage that throw 
rich, velvety shadows on the turf, and 
one comes upon the Farnsworth Art 
Building, hiding its beautiful facade be- 
hind a rampart of great trees, like a 
Greek temple lost in a wood. The dor- 
mitories look like pretty country-places 
set in some big English park, and here 
and there one can see groups of students, 
with their arms about each other’s waists, 
sauntering along the shaded paths, the 
sunshine sifting down through the ten- 
der green of the trembling leaves and 
making flickering white polka-dots on 
their sombre black caps and gowns. In 
the college the windows and transoms of 
the students’ rooms stand wide open and 
the warm air comes in, stirring the mus- 
lin curtains and beruffled pillows in the 
window-seats, and sweeping the fra- 
grance of the great bowlfuls of arbutus 
and snow-drops up and down the long 
corridors. Inthe library thestudents who 
are unfortunate enough to have briefs or 
theses or literature papers to prepare do 
not trust themselves below, where the 
temptation to escape would be irresist- 
ible, but sternly repair to an upper gal- 
lery and barricade themselves in with 
tables and chairs, and work away gloom- 
ily in spite of the seductive breezes that 
are blowing back the leaves of their 
note-books, and the glimpses from the 
windows of the green campus, and the 
bicyclers and golfers and tennis-players 
who are heartlessly parading themselves 
over it. Out on the lake one sees small 
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boats go drifting by, while their occu- 
pants snatch at the floating water-lilies, 
6r one comes upon a canoe moored in 
some shady nook, while the studious 
owner contentedly sits in it and works. 
Everyone seems to be busy and happy, 
from the girls who are playing basket- 
ball or tennis on the clay courts behind 
Music Hall, to the conscientious biology 
student catching polliwogs in Longfel- 
low Fountain, or the botany devotee 
gathering the last flowers for her her- 
barium. But biology and things of that 
sort become matters of secondary con- 
sideration when spring is fairly installed. 
Work goes on as usual, perhaps with 
even more energy as the term nears its 
close, but other things assume a new and 
vital importance. The undergraduate 
feels a sudden and curious affection for 
the senior class, individually and collec- 
tively, and she finds it an absolute neces- 
sity to explore the woods and to linger 
in the students’ parlor after dinner, 
while someone plays on the harp, or 
piano, or mandolin, and talk goes on in 
the corners in undertones. And at night 
groups of bare-headed girls go strolling 
up and down in the soft air, laughing 
and singing the funny college songs, 
which, somehow, do not seem so funny 
when one is singing them for almost the 
last time; or they crowd together on the 
wide piazzas of the cottages and talk of 
a hundred things, and-call to their neigh- 
bors across the leafy way. Even the 
serious and high-minded senior suc- 
cumbs to the irresistibly happy, dolce far 
niente effect of spring at Wellesley, and 
on May Day, early in the morning, be- 
fore chapel, as an outlet for her exuber- 
ant spirits, it has been her long-estab- 
lished custom to roll a hoop over the 
hard, level carriage-road in front of 
College Hall. Perhaps the whole col- 
lege-year does not furnish a more unique 
or pleasing sight than this long proces- 
sion of dignified seniors in wind-blown 
cap and gown tearing madly around 
after their hoops in the fresh morning 
air. And when they have successfully 
completed the circuit of the oval they file 
into “the Centre,” and there, around the 
marble, palm-filled basin, they make a 
circle by catching hold on each side of 
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the hoops and sing college songs until 
the chapel-bell rings, and show them- 
selves to be just what they are—happy 
young girls who are not at all anxious to 
put away childish things, and who enjoy 
a frolic tremendously, in spite of having 
studied differential calculus and moral 
philosophy and mathematical astronomy. 
From *‘ Undergraduate Life at Wellesley.” By 
Abbe Carter Goodloe. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 

A great Herbartian wave sweeping 
across the schools during the last few 
years has carried away much of the 
lifeless mechanical drill which char- 
acterized the old education. In its 
place has been left the vitalizing in- 
fluence of the study of humanity. Be- 
lieving that the contemplation of the 
world’s greatest thoughts and noblest 
deeds must result in arousing kindred 
enthusiasms, literature and _ history 
have been introduced to our youngest 
children. We have given this teach- 
ing a sufficient time to prove its effi- 
eacy. Is it giving our children lofty 
ideals? Is it exalting goodness, wis- 
dom, strength, truth, patriotism? Is it 
enkindling generous desires to perform 
noble deeds? 

As a working basis for the solution 
of these problems, papers were col- 
lected from fourteen hundred and 
forty school children in answer to the 
following questions:— 

“What person of whom you have ever 
heard or read would you most like to 
resemble? Why?’ 


Perhaps to us the most important re- 
sult of historical instruction in the 
lower grades is the making of patriots. 
At fifteen it is true that only ten per 
cent. of the papers consciously empha- 
size the love of country. But Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are the chosen 
ideals of forty per cent. of the children 
above ten years of age. Probably no 
greater variety of nationalities could 
be represented in an equal number of 
papers than are found in those forming 
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the basis of the present study; never- 
theless, the public schools have done 
their work. Children of English, Ger- 
man, Italirn, Irish, Spanish, Portu- 
guese parentage have become Ameri- 
cans, and their loftiest ideals are 
embodied in our national heroes. A 
striking illustration of this is the case 
of an English boy of thirteen, who last 
year refused to salute the American 
flag in the school exercises of Decora- 
tion Day, but who, the following 
November, named, as his hero of 
heroes, Abraham Lincoln, “because he 
was trueful, honest, kind and brave.” 
Indeed, those children who select for- 
eign ideals often apologize, as in the 
case of the ten-year-old boy who ex- 
plains his choice of Napoleon, “He was 
in a great many more wars than Wash- 
ington or Lincoln.” This patriotic 
spirit is exemplified below:— 

Boy of ten: ‘‘George Washington, be- 
cause he saved our country.” 

Boy of ten: “Colonel Allen. I like 
him because he saved our country one 
clear morning.” 

Girl of eleven: “Washington. I wish 
to be good myself as Washington has 
been, and mostly because I wish to do 
good for my country (the United 
States) as Washington has done.” 

Boy of thirteen: “Abraham Lincoln. 
It was he who proclaimed slavery 
ended.” 

Boy of thirteen (of foreign birth): 
“The one whom I should like to re- 
semble most is George Washington, 
because he was brave, honest and truth- 
ful, and moreover he freed his country 
without taking pay for his valuable 
services. He was also the one that 
formed the constitution of the honored 
country he had saved. These are the 
reasons why I should like to resemble 
him most.” 

But the older children are not satis- 
fied with an ideal who is great and 
good and wise and brave; he must be 
the greatest or best or wisest or bravest 
of his kind. He must excel all others 
in his chosen line. George Washing- 


ton, “because he was the greatest man 
that ever lived in America;” “John S. 
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Johnson, the champion bicycle rider 
in the world;” Paderewski, “because he 
is the greatest musician in the world;” 
James Corbett, “because he is the 
champion fighter in the world’’—these 
are examples for this desire of leader- 
ship, almost as strong in girls as in 
boys. Indeed, one of the most signifi- 
cant features of this study is the in- 
crease in male ideals among the girls. 
A corresponding influence of female 
ideals is not shown among the boys. 
Some of the younger boys wish to re- 
semble their mother, the little girls 
with whom they play, or the heroines 
of romance; but with one exception all 
the boys above ten years of age who 
select female ideals mention authors, 
as in the case of a boy of fifteen, who 
writes, “I would like to be Annie 
Laurie,’ to be travelling all around the 
world, and you could learn a great deal 
in that way and make out reports for 
the examiner and always be working.” 

As many as sixty-seven per cent. of 
the girls of fourteen and fifteen select 
male ideals. -To be sure, there are 
many who, like the girls quoted below. 
choose the purely feminine type. 

Girl of ten: “I would most like to re- 
semble Elsie Dinsmore, of whom I have 
read in the ‘Elsie Book,’ because she is 
pictured to be as near perfect as it is 
possible for any one in this world to 
be. She is pictured as a true, Christian 
woman, and while she is accomplished 
and belongs to the ‘upper ten’ of so- 
ciety, she does not neglect her home 
duties, and does not look down on those 
about her. She spent much time in 
charity.” 

Girl of fifteen: “Agnes Wickfield. 
Because she was kind, good-natured, 
gentle, unselfish, loving, and had very 
good manners.” 

Girl of fifteen: “I would like to re- 
semble the Lady Rowena. Because 
she was a very handsome woman of 
the Saxon tongue and everybody ad- 
mired her.” 

But, among the girls of sixteen, fifty- 
one per cent. choose male ideals, and 


1 The nom de plume of a well-known Western 
journalist. 
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fifty per cent. emphasize as ideal those 
characteristics which twenty years ago 
would have been considered pre- 
eminently masculine. On the whole, 
nearly as many girls as boys find in the 
purely virile type their ideal. 

This tendency can be attributed par- 
tially, no doubt, to the “Zeitgeist,” but 
it must be remembered that the his- 
torical instruction in our public schools 
presents only male characters, and that 
it deals almost entirely with conquest 
and war. It is more difficult for the 
girl than for the boy to make connec- 
tions with the outside world. This 
shows in the fact that at seven years of 
age sixty-two per cent. of the girls and 
only thirty-one per cent. of the boys 
find ideals among their acquaintances. 
But the potency of education shows in 
the seventy-two per cent. of the girls 
who, at fifteen, find their ideals in his- 
torical characters, either past or con- 
temporary. 


Girl of twelve: “Washington. Be- 
cause he went bravely to war.” 
Girl of twelve: “Julius Czesar. Be- 


ease of his bravery and greatness.” 

Girl of thirteen: “Remenyi. Because 
my name would become famous all 
over the world.” 

Girl of fourteen: “Columbus.  Be- 
eause he discovered America, and his 
rame is wide spread.” 

Girl of fourteen: “Robinson Crusoe. 
I like him because he went through 
many adventures.” 

Girl of fifteen: “I would most like to 
resemble William McKinley, because 
he has such a strong will, and what- 
ever he says that he will do he always 
does.” 

Girl of fifteen: “The person whom I 
should like to resemble if I were a man 
is Sir Francis Drake. He was a man 
of action. The reason | should like to 
resemble him is because he made a 
great many dangerous journeys around 
the world.” 

A girl of ten writes: ‘‘I would like to 
resemble Barbara Fichy (Frietchie). 
Why? Because she was such a brave 
lady, and you know there are not very 
many brave ladies.” 

Another girl of thirteen says frankly: 
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“I believe that I would rather resemble 
a man than a woman, because the 
deeds of woman, although sometimes 
great, self-sacrificing and brave, sink 
into insignificance when compared with 
the valorous deeds of man.” 

In conclusion, we are able to distin- 
guish three marked types of children’s 
ideals. Those of the youngest children 
must be good and kind, with desirable 
possessions and marvellous powers. As 
the children grow older, the last two 
attributes are supplanted by courage, 
freedom, wisdom and truth, while the 
ideal of children of sixteen must add 
to these qualities altruism, patriotism 
and the ability to lead. In the case of 
the girls, however, a divorce is evident 
between the ideals adopted and the 
line of life best suited to the interest 
of the race. The girl of to-day de- 
mands freedom, strength, independ- 
ence, activity and recognition. Can we 
not embody them in the person of 
“brave ladies,” as our ten-year-old girl 
expresses it? Surely, among the “Pio- 
neers of History,” enough women have 
played a part brave, strong, patriotic 
and wise, so that material exists for 
commemoration. Far more than a 
“Woman’s Bible,” which appeals only 
to the mature, do we not need a 
“Woman’s History,” which shall be- 
come a factor in increasing this three- 
quarters of one per cent. who desire tu 
become wives and mothers—which 
shall present ideals embodying the 
most attractive virtues, and still per- 
mitting of a home? 

This study proves that our instruc- 
tion in history and literature is em- 
rhasizing goodness, truth, wisdom, 
bravery, patriotism and the ability to 
lead, the characteristics we most de- 
sire in our children. Ethical instruc- 
tion, then, in our best public schools, is 
anything but lifeless and impotent, as 
is taken for granted in much of the 
popular discussion. Morality is incul- 
cated by the most effective method pos- 
sible—most effective because best 
adapted to the child’s demand for vir- 
tue embodied in a human form. 


From “ A Study of Children’s Ideals.” By Es- 
telle M. Darrah. 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
DR. LAVENDAR’S PENITENT. 

“Will you be quiet, Pleasant, and not 
get out of the buggy?’ Elizabeth said. 
She pulled the weight from under the 
seat and fastened the catch into Cap- 
tain’s bit. He put his soft nose against 
her wrist, and she stopped, trembling, to 
pat him. 

Then she went up the path between 
the garden borders: she and Peter had 
walked along that path. Oh dear, she 
was beginning to cry! She could not 
speak to the minister if she was going to 
cry. She had to wait and wipe her eyes 
and let the tremor and swelling of her 
throat subside before she rang and 
asked if she might see Dr. Lavendar. 

“He’s goin’ to have his dinner in about 
fifteen minutes,” Mary said, sourly. 
She did not mean to have the rectory 
meals delayed by inconsiderate people 
arriving at twelve o’clock. “And she'll 
worry the life out of him, anyhow,” 
Mary reflected; Mary had seen too many 
tragic faces come to that door not to 
recognize this one. 

“Who's there?” demanded Dr. Laven- 
dar from the study; and then came peer- 
ing out into the hall, which was dusky, 
because the vines hung low over the lin- 
tel, letting the light filter in green and 
soft across the threshold. When he saw 
the strange face he came forward to 
welcome her. He had on a flowered 
dressing-gown, and his spectacles had 
been pushed back and rested on his 
white hair, which stood up very stiff and 
straight. “Come in,” he said, abruptly; 
and Mary, feeling herself worsted, re- 
tired, muttering, to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Day followed the minister into 
the study, but when he closed the door 
behind her and pointed to a chair, and 
said, cheerfully, “And what can I do for 
you, ma’am?” she could hardly find her 
voice to answer him. 

She was conscious of a sense of relief 
that the room did not look as it did the 
night that she and Peter had stood up 
to be married. The furniture had been 
moved about, and it was daylight in- 
stead of lamp-light, and through the 
open window she could see Pleasant 
hanging over the dash-board stroking 
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Captain, who was nibbling at the grass 
by the path. 

“I suppose you don’t remember me, 
sir?’ she said. 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” he confessed, 
smiling. “An old man’s memory isn’t 
good for much, you know.” 

She tried to smile too, but her face felt 
stiff. 

“You married us, sir; my name is Day. 
Peter Day is my husband.” 

Dr. Lavendar reflected. “Day? The 
name is familiar, but I don’t recall— 
Let me see; when was it?’ 

“It’s twelve years ago next month, 
sir,” Elizabeth said, and added where 
she came from, and, with a little pride 
in her voice, that her husband was well 
known in Upper Chester. “Why, you 
must have heard of Peter Day!” she 
said. 

But Dr. Lavendar did not commit him- 
self. He hoped Mr. Day was well. And 
was that little girl in the buggy hers? 
Had she other children? And all the 
while he looked at her with his keen, 
twinkling brown eyes. 

“I came to see you,” Elizabeth began, 
in a wavering voice, “because—because 
I thought you would give me some ad- 
vice.” 

“I find it’s easier for me to give advice 
than for people to take it,”’ he answered, 
good-humoredly; but now she did not 
even try to smile. “ 

“T’m in great trouble, sir; I—I thought 
you were the only person who could help 
me. I’ve thought of coming to see you 
for the last year.” 

“Have you had any dinner?” de- 
manded Dr. Lavendar, looking at her 
over his spectacles. 

“No; I don’t want any, sir. 
want——” 

“You want food,” he declared, nodding 
his head; and called Mary, and bade her 
bring in dinner, and fetch the little girl. 
“Yes, you must have some food; the ad- 
vice of one empty stomach to another 
isn’t to be trusted. Come! you'll feel bet- 
ter for a cup of tea.” Then he stopped 
and put his veined old hand on her arm. 
“You haven’t the worst trouble in the 
world,” he said; “be sure of that.” 

Afterwards she wondered what he 
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What trouble could be worse 
But he said no more about 
trouble. He made his two visitors sit 
down with him, and he listened to Pleas- 
ant’s chatter, and talked about his bee- 
hives, and promised to show her his pre- 
cious stones, and let her give his shaggy 
little dog Danny a crust of bread. Then 
he asked her whom she was named after. 

“Why, after mother!” said Pleasant, 
astonished that he did not know. 
“Mother’s front name is Elizabeth, but 
father said he named me Pleasant be- 
cause mother’s eyes were pleasant, and 
her voice was, and her face was, and 
her "7 

“Pleasant, you must not talk so much,” 
Elizabeth protested, much mortified. 
“My husband is such a kind man, sir, he 
says things like that,” she explained. 

But Pleasant, excited by the strange- 
ness of the occasion, could not be re- 
strained; she was bubbling over with 
information—Captain, and her two broth- 
ers, and mother’s garden, and father’s 
dog Jim, that had a grave in the or- 
chard, and a really marble tombstone 
that said, “Jim—a good friend.” “He 
died before I was born, so I don’t remem- 
ber him very well,” she said; but father 
had given mother a new dog, named 
Fanny; and he had given her, Pleasant, 
a duck, for her own, which hatched 
chickens. “And their own mother can’t 
make ’em swim!” Pleasant informed her 
hearer, excitedly. “Father said I 
mustn’t try and teach ’em (though I 
would just as leave), because it would 
worry mother. Would it worry you, 
mother?” 

“Pleasant, dear, I think you had bet- 
ter go out and sit in the buggy now——” 

“For fear Captain will run away?” 
suggested Pleasant, eagerly. 

“She talks a great deal, sir,” Bliza- 
beth apologized. “She’s our only little 
girl, and I’m afraid we spoil her.” 

Perhaps Dr. Lavendar had gained 
what he wanted from the child; he made 
no protest at her dismissal, and she went 
frolicking out to climb up into the buggy 
and sit in the sun, chattering to Cap- 
tain, and weaving three long larch twigs 
together to make a wreath. 

Mrs. Day and the minister went back 
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into the study. Her heart was begin- 
ning to beat heavily. She sat down 
where she could look througu the open 
window and see Pleasant, and the light 
fell full on her pretty, worn face. She 
was rolling up the corner of her pocket- 
handkerchief, and then spreading it out 
on her knee and smoothing it with shak- 
ing fingers. She did not once raise her 
eyes to his face. 

“It’s this way, sir: I wanted to ask 
you—I thought I’d come and ask you, 
because you married us, and you are a 
stranger to us (and you are a minister)— 
oh, I thought I'd ask you what—I must 
do!” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

“There’s something I’ve got on my 
mind. It’s just killing me. It’s some- 
thing my husband don’t know. If he 
wasn’t just the best husband in the 
world, it wouldn’t kill me the way it 
does. But there never was anybody as 
good as Peter—no, not even a minister is 
any better than him. We've been mar- 
ried twelve years, and I ought to know. 
Well, it ain’t only that he’s just the kind- 
est man in the world—it’s his being so 
good. He isn’t like other men. He 
don’t have the kind of thoughts they do. 
He don’t understand some things—not 
any muvre than Pleasant does. Oh, Peter 
is so good—if he only wasn’t so good!” 

She was red and then white; she held 
her shaking lip between her teeth, and 
looked out at Pleasant. 

“It seemed as if you could help me if 
I told you; and yet now it seems as if 
there wasn’t any help anywhere.” 

“There is help, my friend.” 

She seemed to grasp at his words. 

“Oh, sir, if you'll tell me what to do— 
Well, it’s this: you see, you married 
Peter and me suddenly; he didn’t really 
know anything about me; he fell in love 
with me, seeing me in a play. Well, be- 
fore I met Peter—that’s what I want to 
tell you-——” 

“Do not tell me.” 
“Don’t tell you?” 
in a bewildered way. 

“Is there any reparation to make? Is 
there anything to be set right?” 

“No,” she said, with a sob; “oh, no! 
nothing can make it right.” 


She looked at him 
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“Then it is not necessary for me to 
know, to advise you. Let us say, for the 
sake of argument, that it’s the worst 
thing that could be. Now, my dear Mrs. 
Day, the worst thing that could be dif- 
fers for every one of us. It might be 
murder for one person; it might be a lie 
for another person; it might be the 
preaching of the gospel for somebody 
else. But say it’s your worst. Do you 
doubt your husband’s forgiveness?” 

“I don’t think he’d even cali it forgive- 
ness,” she said, after a pause, twisting 
and untwisting the corner of her hand- 
kerchief with trembling fingers. ‘Peter 
just—loves me; that’s all. But it would 
—oh, it would hurt Peter so!” 

“You have a good husband, I am sure 
of that,” he said, quietly. “And your 
question, as I understand it, is, shall you 
tell him some grievous fault, committed 
before you knew him? I can say at 
once”—Elizabeth looked ghastly—‘that 
you ought to have told him before you 
married him.” 

“So I ought to tell him now?” she said, 
in a whisper. 

“Do you want to tell him?’ 

“Oh, sometimes it seems as if I would 
die if I didn’t,” she said. “It would be 
such a relief. I think, if he knew it, I 
could forget it. I lie awake nights, 
thinking and thinking and thinking how 
I can tell him, till my mind’s sore, it 
seems to me. I think to myself that I'll 
tell him as soon as he wakes up.” She 
stopped, and swallowed once or twice, 
and pressed her lips together as though 
to force back tears. “And then, again, 
I feel as though I would die if I told 
him. Why, Peter thinks I am about 
perfect, I believe. It sounds foolish to 
say that, but it’s true, sir. It would be 
like—like I don’t know what—like stab- 
bing him. I don’t mean he'd be unkind 
to me, or anything like that. It isn’t 
that that scares me. But it would be 
like putting a knife into him. But per- 
haps that’s part of my punishment,” she 
ended, wretchedly. 

“Mother,” Pleasant called from the 
garden path, “may I go and see the min- 
ister’s bees?” 

Dr. Lavendar went to the window and 
told her cheerfully that she might. 
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“But you must not touch the hives, re- 
member,” he cautioned her. 
And then he came and sat.down again 


at his table. He took off his spectacles 
and put them into a little shabby case; 
then he passed his hand over his eyes 
once or twice. 

“‘Part of your punishment.’ You 
would not wish to escape any part of it, 
of course? There is a great satisfaction 
in punishment.” 

A quick understanding came into her 
face. “I know what you mean. I’ve 
thought sometimes I'd like to be a Cath- 
olic and have penances; I could beat my- 
self to death, and call it happiness!’ she 
ended, passionately. 

“Yes; you must not shirk your pun- 
ishment,” he said, slowly. “But there's 
one thing we must find out: does your 
husband deserve any punishment?’ 

“Peter!” she cried. “Why, he never 
did anything wrong in his life!’ 

“Then have you any right to make him 
share your punishment? You say that 
if he knew this old sin of yours, you 
could forget it; but would he forget it? 
You would pay a great price for forget- 
fulness, my dear friend, if you brought 
him into the shadow in which you walk. 
Have you ever thought you might be 
selfish in not being willing to bear this 
weight alone?’ 

“What?” she said, breathlessly—‘not 
tell him?’ 

“Listen,” he said, with a sudden stern 
dignity: he was the priest, instead of the 
kindly old man: “you have sinned long 
ago. I don’t know how—I don’t want to 
know. But it is passed, and there is no 
reparation to make. You have sinned, 
and suffered for your sin; you have 
asked your Heavenly Father to forgive 
you, and He has forgiven you. But still 
you suffer. Woman, be thankful that 
you can suffer; the worst trouble in the 
World is the trouble that does not know 
God, and so does not suffer. Without 
such knowledge there is no suffering. 
The sense of sin in the human soul is 
the apprehension of Almighty God. 
Your salvation has drawn nigh unto 
you! Now take your suffering; bear it, 


sanctify it, lift it up; let it bring you 
But do not, do 
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not, put it on shoulders where it does not 
belong. Do not stab your husband's 
heart by weakly, selfishly—selfishly, 
mind you!—telling him of a past with 
which it is too late now for him to con- 
cern himself.” 

She drew a long breath. 
don’t know what it was. 
knew——” 

“It does not matter what the sin was. 
All that matters is, what your love is.” 

“But I am afraid—oh, I am afraid that 
in my heart I don’t want to tell him. 
Oh, I may be deceiving myself if I call 
it a duty not to tell him!” 

“No, you are not deceiving yourself. 
You don’t want to tell him because it is 
your instinct to spare him. Perhaps, 
too, you have the instinct to spare your- 
self, in his eyes. But silence does not 
really spare you—don’t you know that? 
It only spares him! Silence is agony to 
you sometimes. Well, then, bear the 
agony for his sake. Don’t you love him 
enough for that? You talk about pen- 
ance—my friend, such silence will be 
worse than any penance of the Romish 
Church!” 

She clung to his hands, crying now 
unrestrainedly. “And I am not to keep 
thinking, ‘Shall I tell Peter? I’m not 
to keep thinking I’m deceiving him?’ 

“My child, you are not deceiving him. 
He thinks you are a good woman: you 
are. Look back over these years and see 
what wonderful things the Lord hath 
wrought in you. Go down on your knees 
and thank Him for it. Don’t deny it; 
don’t be afraid to own it to yourself— 
that would be ingratitude to your Father 
in heaven. Instead, thank Him that you 
are good! And now listen: I charge you, 
bear the burden of silence, because you 
love you husband, and he is good.” 

Elizabeth looked at him, rapt, ab- 
sorbed. “I am not to be afraid that it is 
for my own wicked fear that I am not 
telling him? No, it isn’t that, it isn’t 
that! I know it isn’t. For his sake—for 
his sake——” 

“Yes, for his sake.” 

But he looked at her pityingly. 
Would this comfort of deliberately 
chosen pain be temporary? “Try,” he 
said, “and think that you stand between 
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him and pain; take all the misery your- 
self; be glad to take it. Don’t let it 
reach him.” 

“If I think of it that way,” she said, 
breathlessly, “I—I can Jove it!” 

“Think of it that way always.” 

He made her sit down again, and went 
out to find Pleasant, leaving her with 
the peace of one solemnly elate at the 
recognition of the cross on which she 
must agonize for the happiness of some 
other soul. 

“Suppose,” said Dr. Lavendar, watch- 
ing the buggy pulling up the bill, “sup- 
pose I hadn’t found her a good woman, 
and a good wife, and a good mother— 
should I have told her to hold her 
tongue? Well, I’m thankful it wasn’t 
that kind of a question! Lord, I’m glad 
Thou hast all us puzzled people in Thy 
wise keeping. Come, Danny, let’s go 
and see the bees.” 


From * Old Chester Tales. II. 
Soul.” By Margaret Deland. 


Good for the 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 

OURK NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES, 

A noted Republican statesman of our 
day, a protectionist though not of the 
extreme variety, is said to have re- 
marked: “It is not an ambitious destiny 
for so great a country as ours to manu- 
facture only what we can consume or 
produce only what we can eat.” But it 
is even a more pitiful ambition for such 
a country to aim to seclude itself from 
the world at large and to live a life as 
insulated and independent as if it were 
the only country on the footstool. A 
pation is as much a member of a so- 
ciety as an individual. Its member- 
ship, as in the case of an individual, in- 
volves duties which call for something 
more than mere abstention from viola- 
tions of positive law. The individual 
who should deliberately undertake to 
ignore society and social obligations, 
to mix with his kind only under com- 
pulsion, to abstain from all effort to 
make men wiser or happier, to resist 
all appeals to charity, to get the most 
possible and enjoy the most possible 
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consistent with the least possible inter- 
couse with his fellows, would be uni- 
versally condemned as shaping his life 
by a low and unworthy standard. Yet, 
what is true of the individual in his re- 
lations to his fellow men is equally 
true of every nation in its relations to 
other nations. In this matter, we have 
fallen into habits which, however ex- 
cusable in their origin, are without 
present justification. Does a foreign 
question or controversy present itself, 
appealing however forcibly to our sym- 
pathies or sense of right—what hap- 
pens the moment it is suggested that 
the United States shoula seriously par- 
ticipate in its settlement? A shiver 
runs through all the ranks of capital 
lest the uninterrupted course of money- 
making be interfered with; the cry of 
“Jingo!” comes up in various quarters; 
advocates of peace at any price make 
themselves heard from innumerable 
pulpits and rostrums; while practical 
politicians invoke the doctrine of the 
Farewell Address as an absolute bar to 
all positive action. The upshot is more 
or less explosions of sympathy or antip- 
athy at more or less public meetings, 
and, if the case is a very strong one, a 
more or less tardy tender by the gov- 
ernment of its “moral support.” Is 
that a creditable part for a great nation 
to play in the affairs of the world? 
The pioneer in the wilderness, with a 
roof to build over his head and a patch 
of ground to cultivate and wife and 
children to provide for and secure 
against savage beasts and yet more 
Savage men, finds in the great law of 
self-preservation ample excuse for not 
expending either his feelings or his 
energies upon the joys or the sorrows 
of his neighbors. But surely he is no 
pattern for the modern millionaire, who 
can sell nine-tenths of all he has and 
give to the poor, and yet not miss a 
single comfort or luxury of life. This 
country was once the pioneer and is 
now the millionaire. It behooves it to 
recognize the changed conditions and 
to realize its great piace among the 
powers of the earth. It behooves it to 
accept the commanding position be- 
longing to it, with all its advantages 
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on the one hand and all its burdens ou 
the other. It is not enough for it to 
vaunt its greatness and superiority an41 
to call upon the rest of the world to 
admire and be duly impressed. Posing 
before less favored peoples as an ex- 
emplar of the superiority of American 
institutions may be justified and may 
have its uses. But posing alone is like 
answering the appeal of a mendicant 
by bidding him admire your own sleek- 
ness, your own fine clothes and hand- 
some house and your generally com- 
fortable and prosperous’ condition. 
He possibly should do that and be 
grateful for the spectacle, but what he 
really asks and needs is a helping hand. 
The mission of this country, if it has 
one, as I verily believe it has, is not 
merely to pose but to act—and, while 
always governing itself by the rules of 
prudence and common sense, and mak- 
ing its own special interests the first 
and paramount objects of its care, to 
forego no fitting opportunity to further 
the progress of civilization practically 
as well as theoretically, by timely 
deeds as well as by eloquent words. 
There is such a thing for a nation as a 
“splendid isolation’—as when for a 
worthy cause, for its own independ- 
ence or dignity or vital interests, it un- 
shrinkingly opposes itself to a hostile 
world. But isolation that is nothing 
but a shirking of the responsibilities of 
high place and great power is simply 
ignominious. 

From ‘‘ International Isolation of the United 

States.”” By Richard Olney. 





From Lippincott’s Magazine. 

BUSINESS OR THE HOME FOR WOMAN? 

My chief reason for believing that the 
average woman is better off not to enter 
the labor market as a direct wage-earner 
is that, as things stand now, and have 
stood for thousands of years, she has an 
income as an indirect wage-earner as- 
sured to her by marriage: in other words, 
matrimony is a profession for which, by 
nature, tradition and education, she is 
better fitted than for any other. The 
centuries have moulded her to that end, 
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just as, by the cultivation of such intel- 
lectual habits as accuracy and applica- 
tion, they have moulded the average 
man to the purposes of direct wage- 
earning. 

Matrimony is for woman a lucrative 
profession—the most lucrative, in fact; 
for I know of no other way in which she 
canearnsomuch money. Underthe pres- 
ent régime only exceptional women un- 
der exceptional circumstances earn three 
thousand dollars a year; but I venture to 
say that there are in the city in which I 
write at least one hundred women who 
annually have the spending, the control 
or the enjoyment of that sum—not be- 
cause they are the superiors in native 
ability or mental equipment or moral 
endowments of what are termed self- 
supporting women, but because they 
have been tolerably fortunate in follow- 
ing woman’s natural trade of matri- 
mony. 

But money, you say, is a sordid cri- 
terion by which to rate the advantages 
of marriage. So it is, and I do it only to 
prove that my estimate of marriage as 
the natural and proper means of 
woman’s support is based neither upon 
sentiment nor upon convention, but upon 
actuality, and in no way interferes with 
my belief that woman finds her noblest 
and highest development in the married 
state. But, aside from all the riches of 
affection and sentiment that are indis- 
solubly connected with the marriage 
bond (over which I must pass as foreign 
to my subject), there is the respect at- 
taching to the married state for woman 
which attaches to no other calling she 
can follow. So distinctly is this recog- 
nized that there never has been a civil- 
ized nation—Greece excepted—in which, 
theoretically, at least, a noble position 
has not been accorded to the married 
woman in the family and in society. 
This is the case in America to-day, in 
spite of what looks like a widespread 
disinclination on the part of both men 
and women to marry. 

The usage of centuries has confirmed 
woman in the rights, duties and preroga- 
tives of this position; and the laws of the 
land maintain her init. Indeed, in some 
parts of the United States she has more 
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than justice done her—in New York, for 
instance, where the married woman’s 
control of her own and her husband's 
property exceeds his control over her 
property or his own. 

I have tried to make plain why I be- 
lieve that the woman of average powers 
and average aspirations will, with ordi- 
nary luck, do better for herself finan- 
cially, socially and legally by remaining 
an indirect wage-earner through mar- 
riage than by entering the labor market 
as a direct wage-earner; and again I say 
that I see no good reason why she should 
give up a certainty for an uncertainty, a 
safe monopoly for a doubtful investment, 
and a line of activity in which she has 
attained unique skill for one in which 
she must long remain but an indifferent 
workman. 

But the fact remains that, while the 
majority of women have always viewed 
matrimony with favor (or, at least, have 
always acted as if they did), for the last 
twenty-five years a steadily increasing 
minority have taken an opposite view of 
the matter. In comparing different 
classes of girls we find that, while the 


ignorant and the poor go on marrying 
hbout as they did formerly, there is a 
marked falling off in the middle and 


upper classes. In many localities there 
are not as many men as women. Again, 
there is a decided tendency in America 
to separate men and women socially, so 
that many a woman never receives an 
offer of marriage from a man whose 
education or social position makes him 
her equal. Still further, with the indus- 
trial independence of woman has come 
a social independence, which has be- 
gotten not only a repugnance for the 
domestic duties and relations natural to 
her, but also a restless desire to substi- 
tute for them new activities and powers. 
Marriage no longer satisfies; women are 
no longer content to stay at home, but 
clamor to go out in the world and earn 
money and be independent. They want 
to “do something,” they say; but they 
seem to think that helping to rear a fam- 
ily and make home pleasant is not “do- 
ing something,” while drawing a salary 
once a month is “doing something.” 
Doubtless our increasing luxury and 
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worldliness have something of this to 
answer for. The family income which 
was large enough to satisfy the wife in 
her young days, and has sufficed to bring 
up the family, cannot give the grown-up 
daughter all she wants in the way of 
dress and amusement, so she begins to 
“do something.” Old-fashioned men are 
slow to see that women nowadays re- 
quire something more for their happi- 
ness than food and clothing; that the old 
order by which a girl said to her father, 
“Father, please give me money to get 
myself a new pair of slippers with,” or, 
“Father, you haven't given me my 
money for the contribution-box,” has 
ceased to answer. Many a girl becomes 
a self-supporter as much because she 
finds this sort of dependence galling as 
from a desire for more money. Indeed, 
after the grades of labor are passed into 
which women are pressed by sheer ne- 
cessity, there remains a broad belt of 
varied activities followed by women 
whose impulse in working is_ senti- 
mental revolt against the old order 
rather than any real financial need. 
When the New Woman wants to “do 
something,” what she really means is 
that she wishes to exchange her old, in- 
definite, heterogeneous duties for the 
definite duties in which she sees the 
majority of the men about her engaged. 


I said at the beginning of this paper 
that I thought women bettered them- 
selves financially, legally and socially by 
becoming indirect wage-earners through 
marriage rather than direct wage-earn- 


ers in the world of business. I should 
like to add—and, if you have followed 
me with anything like sympathy, you 
will agree with me—that a woman also 
betters herself in point of happiness. 
Each career has its trials, its pains; but 
I believe that the conditions of most 
married women’s lives bring to them 
more of the things that satisfy a 
woman’s deepest, truest nature than a 
business life brings to a self-supporting 
woman. 

The displacement of labor caused by 
the overstocking of the labor market 
with women help, while it has not re- 
sulted in the financial prosperity of the 
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female wage-earner, has acted unfavor- 
ably upon the earning capacity of men. 
Sometimes their wages are cut because 
of the competition of women; sometimes 
they are displaced altogether by women. 
The young man who should marry and 
become the head of a family finds him- 


“self displaced at the counter or in the 


office by a young woman who may be 
obliged to struggle single-handed with 
poverty for years because the man who 
is her social mate cannot afford to marry 
her. You can see what a loss this ar- 
rangement is to the life of the nation, the 
core of which is the family. You can 
also see, when large numbers of women 
succeed in ousting men from a line of 
occupation, how much suffering might 
be entailed on the displaced men and 
their families. If the time should ever 
come when woman would compete on 
terms of perfect equality with man, so 
that wages were equally divided, the 
labor troubles that must result would 
assume the proportions of a_ public 
calamity. A man would not then con- 
tinue to earn say fifteen dollars a week, 
while his wife earned a like amount; he 
would earn seven dollars and fifty cents, 
and she seven dollars and fifty cents. 
Not only would the family be no richer 
in consequence of the successful compe- 
tition of the wife with the husband, but 
it would be unspeakably poorer, because 
that competition would withdraw from 
the home its greatest source of well- 
being—I mean the mother. How detri- 
mentally would such an arrangement 
react upon the character and develop- 
ment of the children! How it would sap 
the ideality of life, not only within the 
four walls of each home, but throughout 
the community and the nation! 

I hold the smallness of wages and the 
hardships of competition that women 
are forced to endure a blessed safeguard 
to civilization, and to woman herself. 
The world could spare its money more 
easily than it could spare its love and 
romance, its tender relations, its beauty, 
and the grace and loveliness brought to 
it by the spiritual influence of good 
women. 

From ‘“‘Woman’s Work and Wages.” By Eieanor 

Whiting. 
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AT THE GATEWAY OF THIBET. 

The valley contracted; we were now 
opposite the spot where the precipice had 
barred our further advance on the right 
bank. Here on the left things were not 
much better. The river had hollowed 
out the under-cliff, and for some distance 
the way was a mere wooden gallery 
clinging to the overhanging bluff. The 
face of the rock above us was cut with 
large Thibetan inscriptions, the burden 
of which was always the same prayer 
found for twelve hundred miles from 
west to east throughout the country of 
the Suppliants. 

We approached Tsekou, and were al- 
ready within sight of the white houses of 
the mission, whence a man came to 
escort us to the bridge of Tsedjrong, as 
that of the missionaries had been cut; 
and here Father Soulié was waiting to 
welcome us. The two cables composing 
the bridge were fairly taut, and, the 
leather slings having been adjusted 
round myself and another, away we 
went with a swoop. As I looked down 
at the water all fear of giddiness van- 


ished. The other side was reached with 
the impetus of the descent, and the 
shock broken by a band held by two 
men. The mules were soon disposed of 


in the same manner. At every crossing 
the running line is greased, but even 
with this precaution the cords wear out 
quickly. When a new connection has to 
be established, it is done by a light line 
attached to an arrow, the stream being 
dangerously strong for boats. On the 
right bank we were met by Father 
Dubernard, one of the veterans of the 
Thibet mission. In twenty-eight years 
this is the second occasion on which he 
has seen European travellers; the first 
was the Englishman Cooper. The 
reader may imagine what mutual pleas- 
ure our meeting therefore gave. 

A ten minutes’ mule ride,and we were 
in Tsekou. We had accomplished the 
exploration of the Chinese Mekong; we 
had verified the routes of Cooper, Gill 
and the missionaries of Thibet, as well 
as those of Garnier and the Pavie Mis- 
sion. After the grand works of Rochill 


and of Dutreuil de Rhins, there only re- 
mains an expedition into the Dégué to 
complete the knowledge of the whole 
course of the great Indo-Chinese artery, 
the French river. With Tsekou we had 
attained the northern apex of our enter- 
prise; henceforward we should be home- 
ward bound. But first to rest, to talk 
with our fellow-countrymen, and to re- 
organize our forces while stopping a 
space in the gateway of Thibet. 

A two-storied house, with a roof of 
Chinese tiles, a terrace and a chapel 
sixty-five feet high, with triple gables, 
ornamented with Chinese designs and 
lattice woodwork, formed the exterior of 
the mission. The fathers were justly 
proud of their chapel; it was, indeed, 
wonderful to find such an edifice here. 
It had taken three years to build, with 
the services of Minchia journeymen 
from Kien-tchouan, on the borders of the 
Blue River, and with local materials. 

We had for outlook in rear of the 
chapel the stony ridge ill-covered with 
brushwood that linked the right bank 
of the torrent of Tsekou to the Mekong. 
Above and beyond, the mountains, with 
their uniform covering of rigid pines, 
rose to the heights on the left of the 
river. Immediately behind Tsekou, hills 
were piled upon hills until the horizon 
was shut in on all sides, and we seemed 
to be enclosed within a little world 
apart. The eye sought its only outlet to 
the north, where the Mekong had forced 
for itself a narrow passage at the base of 
a high mountain which occasionally 
emerged from its usual canopy of clouds, 
and displayed a rocky summit patched 
with snow. It bore the name of the vi'- 
lage beneath its shoulder, Loukou. 

The concession of the Fathers was of 
considerable extent, and reached the top 
of the chain that separated the Mekong 
from the Salwen basin, embracing in its 
area numerous villages echeloned at 
various heights, from which on Sunday 
a congregation of nearly three hundred 
Christians descended to mass. Father 
Dubernard has collected the débris of 
several mission stations, and has become 
the rallying-point for those believers 
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whom persecution has driven to the 
refuge of this agricultural community 
which he has founded. As I marked his 
administration of his subjects, his help 
for the unfortunate, his care of the sick, 
and saw him supervising the harvest, 
laying by food for the improvident, and 
giving instruction to the young, he 
seemed to me to resemble some benefi- 
cent over-lord of the Middle Ages; or, 
rather, in the finest sense of the word, 
from which no reader need shrink, to be 
a true socialist. For is not he the per- 
fect socialist who lives the life of his peo- 
ple, in their prosperity rich, and in their 
poverty poor? who shares their joys as 
well as their sorrows, and enters into all 
their fears? Here we had before us a 
picture of ancient Christian communism; 
and if, during the period of our sojourn 
in Tsekou, we were strongly impressed 
by the cordial co-operation between tbe 
pastor and his flock, if we marvelled at 
the mutual trust and amity that each re- 
posed in the other, this state could only 
be attributable to the existence of a 
common bond, the sustaining power of 
one thought—the Christian faith. Char- 
ity has smoothed the roughnesses, and 
“the cradle song of human misery” has 
lulled its children into forgetfulness by 
showing to every one the ideal of an 
earthly life. Father Dubernard was 
venerated throughout the country-side, 
and looked up to, at once for his wisdom 
and care, as the benefactor of the land. 
His reputation for healing power was 
wide-spread. When smallpox ravaged 
the district, he vaccinated more than 
nine thousand persons; and he told me 
with what success he had combated the 
prevalence of goitre by treating those 
afflicted with iodide of potassium. And 
yet, nothwithstanding all the good that 
has been wrought by the mission, there 
is perhaps none that has suffered fiercer 
persecution. 

It is no part of my purpose to enter 
here into the heroic struggles of the 
Thibet missionaries, so ably set forth by 
Father Desgodins in his book. Suffice it 
to say that the demands of our minister 
at Pekin for justice to be done to the 
Fathers have been of as little effect as 
the promises extorted from the Tsung-li- 
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garded -on the banks of the Mekong. 


The authorities at Ouisi refused to 
recognize the re-issue by China in 1894 
of the article in the Treaty of Tien-tsin 
that sanctioned the acquisition by the 
missionaries of houses and land in any 
part of China by private negotiation 
without the interference of the local 
magnates. The mission at Atentsé was 
not allowed to be rebuilt. In that same 
town lay some chests, containing relig- 
ious ornaments and effects, stolen eight 
years before from the Fathers. There 
had originally been thirty boxes, but the 
previous mandarin of Ouisi had declared 
that there were no more than seventeen, 
The present number admitted was nine- 
teen, which caused the Father dryly to 
ask if they had bred in captivity. Al- 
Ways and everywhere the same Chinese 
deceit. 

In the neighborhood of Tsekou was 
the pagan village of Tsedjrong. The 
bessé, or chief man, of this place was an 
implacable foe to the mission. It was he 
who, in 1887, had menaced the Fathers 
with vengeance if they did not clear out 
in two days. He it was who had cut 
their rope bridge, and, while outwardly 
obsequious in their presence, had never 
ceased to annoy them by every means in 
his power. To all of which ill-will they 
had replied by advancing him grain 
wherewith to pay his tribute, and so 
avoid being clapped into gaol at Ouisi. 

While we were at Tsekou a Christian 
came down one morning from the 
mountains, and reported that three 
Lamas of the Lamaserai of Honpou 
(Gueloupas) had come by night, under 
pretext of recovering a debt, and had 
killed his pigs, beaten his wife and car- 
ried off his daughter. It is a dangerous 
thing to profess the religion of France at 
the portals of Thibet. Yet, despite the 
obstacles they encounter, their incessant 
anxieties, and the persecution of which 
they are the object, the Fathers, posted 
like sentinels along the line of the 
Mekong, await, with unwearying pa- 
tience, constancy and alertness, the day 
when they shall be admitted into Thibet 
to carry the banner of Christian religion 
forward to victory. We could not re- 
press our admiration when they spoke of 


Yamen. The edicts of Pekin are disre- Thibet as of a promised land with an 
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ardent zeal as unquenched at fifty, after 
twenty-eight years of tribulation, as at 
thirty. The traveller, whoever he may 
be, must needs honor these soldiers of 
the faith, whose life is made up of self- 
devotion and perseverance. 

The natives have a dressing for 
wounds made of a composition of hen- 
bane, tobacco and elder leaves boiled and 
put in oil. The fumes of henbane seeds 
laid on red-hot coals are inhaled as a 
remedy for toothache. But if they avail 
themselves of plants that cure, they are 
no less apt in the use of those that kill. 
“Poisoner” is an attractive name on 
which to levy blackmail, and everyone so 
charged must forthwith purge his accu- 
sation with a bribe. They pretend, 
moreover, that a deadly charm resides in 
a certain snake, which empowers it to 
change its shape and drop its venom in 
the cup. Father Dubernard instanced 
several cases where persons, chiefly 
women, had made full confession of the 
art with the persuasion of a little burn- 
ing wax dropped on their shoulders. 
Under the circumstances one is not sur- 
prised. 

Similarly, the judgment of heaven is 
commonly invoked in the following way: 
Two pebbles, one black and the other 
white, are dropped into a bowl of boil- 
ing oil. If the accused can pick out the 
white one, he is innocent; but should he 
either shrink from the ordeal or draw 
the black, his guilt is established. 

In all our ecenversations with the 
fathers, Thibet ud the Thibetans natu- 
rally occupied a foremost place. More 
than any other people in the world are 
these latter dominated by religious sen- 
timent. From the piles of prayer-in- 
scribed stones that meet the eye at every 
turn of the road; from their constant de- 
votions in halt or on march, when the 
very winds and waters are made their 
intercessors, and no river can be forded 
without the sign of the cross upon the 
forehead; from their innate cult of the 
unseen and the marvellous, every event 
and condition is to them an occasion for 
superstition; while there exists not a 
peril which may not be averted by some 
practice, to their apprehension infallible, 
which has for its origin a belief in the 
supernatural. 
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By their own popularly received 
legend they are the offspring of a she- 
devil and an ape. 

They maintain that sorcerers alight 
from the empyrean (as the Richis de- 
scend froni the Himalayas at the birth 
of Buddha), and tell a tale.of an indi- 
vidual who to prove his power of flight 
threw himself from a lofty rock. That 
this guileless person was dashed to 
pieces is regarded as a mere mischance. 
Within the Lamaserais astounding deeds 
are credited to their votaries. They open 
their stomachs and readjust their intes- 
tines without a scar remaining; they 
walk barefoot upon the sword’s edge, 
and feel no inconvenience; the living 
Buddha of Tchamoutong heaps up water 
drops with his hand as one might ice 
morsels. And they of Tsekou have be- 
held these things. 

One remembers that Father Hue 
brought back similar stories, and was 
taxed with credulity. And yet from fear 
of seeming untrustworthy he only re- 
lated a tithe of what he saw. To corrob- 
orate either his experiences or the tales 
affirmed to me personally would require 
a protracted sojourn in the midst of the 
Lamas themselves, leading their life and 
sharing their ceremonies. It is not be- 
yond the bounds of possibility that they 
can, by the aid of forces little known to 
us, but yet consistent with nature, pro- 
duce manifestations which analogy with 
phenomena observed in divers other 
times and places might render worthy of 
consideration; such, for instance, as 
those of levitation. Of course it is easy 
to dismiss with a shrug of the shoulders 
the remarks of one or even several trav- 
ellers; but it might be more reasonable to 
suppose that others before ourselves 
have been able to recognize a power sim- 
ilar to that outlined by recent investiga- 
tions, and have turned it to the advan- 
tage of their religious prestige. Be this 
as it may, the Lamas, whether sincere or 
the reverse, have not been above using 
deception. The liantay of Lhaca re- 
vealed to the Fathers a ceremonial trick 
of theirs. He told them with true Chi- 
nese scepticism that at the installation 
of the Talé Lama, before the public 
séance at which the newly elect has to 
pick out from a variety of objects ex- 
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posed upon a board those that belonged 
to him in a previous state of existence, 
there is a private rehearsal to coach him 
in his part. 

As is well-known, the sects of the 
Lamas are numerous. The most an- 
cient, as well as the most moral, is that 
of the Peun-Bo (Red Hats), within the 
sphere of whose influence every head of 
a family is Peun-Bo. Their books are 
very fine, and their principal divinity is 
the Nan-la-kerbo (white god of the sky). 
When the Lamas shave their heads they 
carefully preserve the hair and hide it 
in a hole in the wall; if they were to lose 
it a great evil would overtake them. 
Some have wigs, which they put on as a 
disguise when they wish to gad about in 
the evening. 

Here are some of the Thibetan customs 
of this region:— 

A visitor is not allowed to cross the 
threshold till a pipe has been smoked 
outside, and the new-comer is ascer- 
tained to be free from disease. 

Blood brotherhood in Thibet is ce- 
mented by blending and then drinking 
the blood of the contracting parties; but 
after this mutual pledge all things are 
not held in common as in Madagascar. 

When any beasts are lost a wand is 
with much ceremony held upright on the 
ground; its fall indicates the direction to 
be taken in the search. 

In neighborhoods where there are 
many panthers, the Thibetans burn 
scented sticks in a chafing-dish under 
their animals; this renders them safe 
from all attack. 

In case of an unpaid debt where the 
creditor has no proofs, he should seek to 
place his hands upon a child of the 
debtor. By this process a terrific male- 
diction is conferred on the defaulter. 

Should a rich man fall sick and fail of 
a cure, he procures a consenting pauper, 
dresses him in his own finery, gives him 
his arms, and turns him adrift, in the 
hope that the evil spirit, hoodwinked by 
the disguise, will transfer his attentions, 
and torment him no more. But if no 
willing scapegoat can be found even for 
such a tempting bribe, a straw manikin 
may be decked in a similar fashion, and 
left outside. The clothes generally dis- 
appear, if not the disease. 
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* Rich folk, when they have attained a 
certain age, hold their own funeral ob- 
sequies in advance with feasting and 
prayers for a good end. _ 

When the Thibetans have to defer the 
burial of their dead for any length of 
time, they place the corpse in a doubled- 
up attitude, with the head between the 
knees and the back broken. It is curi- 
ous that most of the mummies found in 
Central America have been in this pos- 
ture. 

From ** From Tonkip to India.” By Prince . 

Henri d'Orleans. Dodd, Mead & Co., Pub- 

lishers. Price $5.00. 





ON DECK. 

Old Brown came tramping along, as I 
lay there feebly in my chair—not close 
to Ellen’s, for the deck steward had seen 
fit to part us. Old Brown looked red and 
rosy, and atrociously competent and 
healthy as he stood before me at his 
angle of forty-five degrees—oh, how it 
was rolling!—but he did not console with 
me nor patronize me. I couldn’t have 
struck him if he had. He knew it; his 
treatment of me is always fair. 

“They are on deck, too,” he announced. 
He had planted himself before me in 
complete disdain of any prop. All at 
once he changed his angle of inclination 
from starboard to port, and substituted 
a background of sea for a background of 
sky. 

“Who?’ I asked feebly, for he made 
me dizzy. 

“The Pilgrims,” he responded. “The 
New York one is in the smoking-room, 
and the Boston one is reading ‘Vanity 
Fair’ abaft.” 

“Do go away,” I said pettishly, and 
turned my poor weak head to the other 
side. 

And turning thus, I sawmy wife. She 
stood about twenty-five feet away, and 
she was duplicating old Brown’s shift- 
ings and slantings with an immense 
spirit and promptness and precision. 
You might have thought her the daugh- 
ter, the wife, the mother, of sailors; you 
might have fancied her as having navi- 
gated the high seas on a dolphin’s back 
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from time immemorial. I felt like a 
weak rag beside her. I am one. 

Immediately in front of her were two 
children—a pair of prepossessing little 
things of seven and eight, who were 
attired discreetly and tastefully in modi- 
fied sailor style. Each was attended by 
a nurse, arrayed after her kind. 

Ellen was petting these children, try- 
ing to engage and to hold their attention. 
And I recall now—though I did not no- 
tice it then—that this little group was 
posed before the entrance to one of the 
cabines de lurve; and I have thought 
since that Ellen knew it, and meant it 
to be so. 

Now Ellen, as I have said before, has 
been a good mother to my children; she 
attended to all their little aches and 
pains and always saw that their ward- 
robes were kept up in proper fashion. 
But I never observed that her liking for 
her own children extended to children 
generally—I should never have figured 
her as posing for a picture of Caritas. 
So I wondered, naturally enough, what 
she was after. 

“That isn’t the Rose,” said old Brown, 
as he waved his finger-tips toward the 
little group of children and attendants. 
“It’s only the buds and some of the out- 
lying foliage. And as for the stalk— 
that is in the smoking-room, as I have 
already explained. But the Rose, the 
real rose, the real heart of the rose, is 
there—‘within,’ as the dramatist would 
say.” And he waved his finger-tips 
again—toward the door beside which my 
wife was standing. 

“I thought you’d gone,” I groaned. I 
drew my rug over my face—I hardly 
knew why. 

“IT haven't,” responded old Brown 
placidly. “The Rose remains within the 
greenhouse,” he proceeded. “She dis- 
dains to be refreshed by the general 
shower, but is revived by the applica- 
tion of her own private watering-pot 
thrice daily.” 

“Good heavens!” I mumbled, from be- 
neath my shelter, “are you talking about 
some lady who takes her meals in her 
cabin instead of in the saloon?’ 

“T am,” said old Brown. 

“And do you want to tell me who she 
is?” 
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“I do,” said old Brown. 

“And will you go away as soon as 
you have told me, and leave me 
alone?” 

“I will,” said old Brown. 

I rose again to the surface. “Who is 
she, then?’ I asked, showing the tip of 
my nose above my rug. 

Old Brown spoke never a word. He 
took a passenger-list from his pocket, 
folded it in a particular manner, laid it 
on my chest, pointed to some six or eight 
lines of broken type, and walked away. 
And then I knew. 

I saw that I was in almost immediate 
contact with one of our most eminent 
families. I had never yet seen a single 
member of it, but for months past I had 
heard their plans canvassed and criti- 
cised in society, and in the newspapers, 
and now I was a witness to the actual 
carrying out of them. I was now 
breathing the same air with these distin- 
guished voyagers, and this air was, 
properly enough, the broad zone of neu- 
tral atmosphere that separates America 
from England. For the eminent family, 
root and branch, had completely re- 
nounced the New World and were about 
to resume an interrupted allegiance to 
the Old. 

The instant I read their names, I saw 
the real reason for my wife’s peculiar 
conduct. I saw now why she had prom- 
enaded at the horse-show; I saw why we 
had left on one particular steamer and 
on one particular date; I saw why she 
had busied herself over the flowers and 
flags on the saloon table at the hour of 
departure; I saw why we had done all 
our tramping on only one side of the 
ship; and I saw the motive of my wife's 
attention to the brace of nautical in- 
fants. Oh, Ellen, Ellen!—Do you won- 
der now, dear reader, that I withhold 
our family name? 

I returned to the list in sheer self- 
defense. There were the two men, and 
their two wives, and their five or six 
associated children, and the valets and 
maids and nurses (lumped as such, with- 
out the dignity of their own proper 
names). “Why, there must be as many 
as eighteen of them!” I exclaimed to 
myself. 

“Eighteen? There are more than two 
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dozen of them,” said a voice at my elbow 
—old Brown’s. 

“Brown,” I cried, “you promised to go 
away. As soon as I can stand on my 
feet I'll kill you!” 

“I did go away,” he rejoined serenely. 
“I went as far as the smoking-room 
door. I’ve come back again.” 

I threw the list down on to the deck, 
and drew my rug close round my throat 
and chin. 

Brown picked up the list with no-indi- 
cation of offense; he is one of the few 
who know how to make ailowance for 
a sea-sick man. 

“There’s an uncle, too,” he said, “and 
a sister-in-law. And here in the B’s is 
the secretary—under his own name, of 
course. And the governess is in the L’s. 
And the coachman is in the second 
cabin—he’s going home, too. Did you 
ever go through a riot on shipboard?” 
asked Brown suddenly. “Perhaps I 
should say a mutiny, though, since we 
are at sea.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. I was 
feeling miserable enough, but almost 
anybody can take an interest in a fight, 
and at almost any time. 

“They have ’em in the fire-room some- 
times, when the day is extra hot and the 
force a little short-handed. And they 
have ’em in the second cabin sometimes, 
when aservant—they’re havingone there 
now. The coachman is a decent enough 
young fellow, but the resolutions passed 
by a clique among the second-class pas- 
sengers declare him ‘a menial,’ and they 
protest that’—Old Brown gesticulated 
the rest of his statement to some dark 
clouds on the northern horizon. 

“There'll be another riot, too—on 
shore,” he proceeded with an unabated 
cheerfulness. “Some fine day the fam- 
ily will dine in their private apartment 
and send the secretary and governess 
down to the general table @héte—as an- 
other of our eminent families once did in 
Paris. Then the whole cosmopolitan 
clientele of a big hotel, declining to ac- 
knowledge the primacy of our eminent 
family, will rise in its wrath and——” 

Old Brown again waved the end of his 
sentence to the clouds, whose darkness 
might well have typified the storm he 
shrank from depicting. 


“However,” he ambled on presently, 
“it’s pleasant enough to see them finally 
united among themselves. The strength 
of union is required for such an under- 
taking as theirs, eh?” 

Then I recalled the quarrel that 
throughout a whole autumn had rever- 
berated among the hills of western 
Massachusetts and had started a long 
train of rattling echoes in the columns of 
the public prints. The headship of the 
clan was in dispute. The Boston side 
had claimed primacy; they were the 
elder branch, they maintained; they had 
always held to the original ground, and 
they avowed themselves the better ex- 
ponents and guardians of the traditions 
of the line. The New York side disputed 
this primacy; they were the richer, the 
more numerous, the more brilliant, the 
more widely known; they were too much 
of the living present to lay any great 
stress on tradition,and they glozed over 
their change of base in the early twen- 
ties by declaring that in leaving Shaw- 
mut for Manhattan they had but left the 
skirts of the arena for the centre of it. 
The quarrel was pushed to the breaking 
point, when suddenly a_ bright light 
seemed to burst, a wider horizon to open, 
a greater cause and a greater oppor- 
tunity to make themselves manifest, and 
both factions, uniting, embraced the 
common idea of seeking peace and amity 
in a fresh, wide field beyond the sea. 

“Brave thing to do,” commented old 
Brown simply. “The antique Pilgrim 
spirit still survives, eh?” 

That night there was another change 
in the weather, and the next morning we 
found a corresponding change in the 
deck arrangements. For in the interval 
those black clouds had risen and emptied 
themselves upon us, and had left us with 
a clear sky, a shifted wind and a general 
shake-up of chairs. Ellen and I came 
together again on the other side of the 
ship, and alongside of us there was an 
orderly range of wicker-chairs—not mere 
O. C. ones, like our own—which the deck 
steward had never ventured to disperse. 
There were four or five of them; they 
had a distinct air of individuality and 
elegance, and they were all marked on 
the back with the appropriate initials, 
I knew what these initials were before I 
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lapses and revivals, casual, indifferent— 
as if neither participant had much to 
say, or cared very much whether she 
said it or no. But it was a conversation, 


looked to see, but I shall not give them 
here. Nor shall I speculate on the—the 
chance that brought these chairs and 
ours together. 

I drowsed in one chair, with a supine 
and lethargic effect of which I should 
have been heartily ashamed on land; 
next me reclined Ellen (in her neat 
brown ulster, or whatever), passive, 
placid, decorous; beyond Ellen, upon the 
nearest of the wicker-chairs, lay an- 
other woman who was too thoroughly 
wrapped up to be easily distinguishable, 
even by anybody who had seen her be- 
fore. I never had, but I divined in- 
stantly who she was—the Rose. This 
was the total result of one of my com- 
pletely conscious intervals. But it was 
enough, and I dozed off again. 

Presently a slight sound startled me; 
a book had slipped from its niche in the 
folded coverings of our bemuffied neigh- 
bor, and had fallen with a smart slap on 
to the deck. I half turned my head and 
half opened my eyes; an eager woman in 
a brown ulster had already seized the 
volume and was returning it to its owner 
with a quick officiousness that almost 
made me blush. Was it Ellen, my wife, 
as for an instant I imagined? No, no— 
congratulate me on the fact; it was only 
a misguided creature dressed just like 
her, who had sat opposite us during my 
first (and only) dinner, and who had been 
hovering upon the circumference of high 
fashion ever since. 

Ellen? No. That admirable woman 
made not the slightest sign—never 
moved a feature. Yet I could stake my 
life that she sensed the whole situation, 
tingled with it, felt it, heard, it, almost 
saw it. How do I know? you ask. Dear 
reader, observe carefully the next cat 
you happen to encounter lying before a 
kitchen fire. You may say to me that 
she is in a careless doze; but I say to you 
that she is in a state of high and uninter- 
rupted nervous tension. She knows 
where you are, and what you are about, 
and just what the chances are of your 
stepping on her tail. So with Ellen. I 
knew I could trust her, and presently I 
slid off placidly into another nap. 

In time I became dimly conscious of a 
little conversation going on close at 
hand. It was irregular, broken, full of 
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all the same, and the voice of one 
speaker was the voice of my wife, and 
the voice of the other speaker was the 
voice of the Rose. 

“What did you talk about?’ I asked 
Ellen, when next we were alone. 

“Oh, nothing in particular,” she re- 
plied, with a vague but complacent 
smile. 

“But how—how—?’ No; that ques- 
tion I could not bring myself to put. 
Could you yourself, dear friend, have 
blurted out the inquiry that paused upon 
my lips?—the inquiry, “How did you 
start the talk?’ As for myself, I have 
imagined a dozen beginnings. Not the 
sea, nor the weather; no such bungling 
as that for my clever Ellen. Perhaps 
the fringes of their rugs became en- 
tangled; perhaps they spilled beef-tea on 
each other; perhaps Ellen abducted the 
steward from the other woman, and 
then apologized for it; perhaps she con- 
trived to squeeze a finger between the 
two chairs and made the other woman 
apologize to her. Perhaps—but no mat- 
ter; they became acquainted. 

From “ From the Other Side.” By Henry B. 

Fuller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pubishers, 

Price $1.25. 





CARLYLE AND MACAULAY. 

[The latest volume in the series of 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World—copyrighted and published in the 
United States by D. Appleton & Co.—is 
upon Modern English Literature, and is 
written by Mr. Edmund Gosse, the 
editor of the series. The following com- 
parative estimate of two great essayists 
will give some idea of Mr. Gosse’s 
method. ] 


After the express materialism of 
Bentham, Owen and Fourier, prophets 
of the body, the ideal part of man was 
happy to be reminded again of its ex- 
istence, even if by a prophet whose in- 
consistency and whose personal dissat- 
isfaction with things in general tended 
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to dismay the soul of the minute dis- 
ciple. It was best not to follow the 
thought of Carlyle too implicitly, to 
consider him less as a guide than a 
stimulus, to allow his tempestuous and 
vague nobility of instinct to sweep 
away the coverings of habit and con- 
vention, and then to begin life anew. 
Emerson, an early and fervent scholar, 
defined the master’s faculty as being to 
“clap wings to the sides of all the solid 
old lumber of the world.” Carlyle’s 
amorphous aspirations excited young 
and generous minds, and it was nat- 
ural that the preacher of so much law- 
less praise of law should seem a law- 
giver himself. Yet it is difficult to de- 
cide what Carlyle has bequeathed to 
us, now that the echoes of his sonorous 
denunciations are at last dying away. 
Standing between the infinite and the 
individual, he recognizes no grada- 
tions, no massing of the species; he 
compares the two incomparable objects 
of his attention, and scolds the finite 
for its lack of infinitude as if for a pre- 
ventable fault. Unjust to human effort, 
he barks at mankind like an _ ill- 
tempered dog, angry if it is still, yet 
more angry if it moves. A most un- 
helpful physician, a prophet with no 
gospel, but vague stir and turbulence 
of contradiction. We are beginning 
now to admit a voice and nothing more, 
yet at worst what a resonant and 
imperial clarion of a voice! 

For, secondly, in manner he surprised 
and delighted his age. Beginning with 
a clear and simple use of English, very 
much like that of Jeffrey, Carlyle de- 
liberately created and adopted an eccen- 
tric language of his own, which he 
brought to perfection in “Sartor Resar- 
tus.” Founded on a careful selection 
of certain Greek and German construc- 
tions, introduced so as to produce an 
irregular but recurrent effect of em- 
phasis, and at poignant moments an 
impression as of a vor humana stop in 
language, skilfully led up to and sus- 
tained, the euphuism of Carlyle was 
one of the most remarkable instances 
on record of a deliberately artificial 
style adopted purely and solely for pur- 
poses of parade, but preserved with 
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such absolute consistency as soon to 
become the only form of speech pos- 
sible to the speaker. Early critics de- 
scribed it as a mere chaos of capitals 
and compounds and broken English; 
but a chaos it was not—on the contrary, 
it was a labyrinth, of which the power- 
ful and insolent inventor was most 
careful to preserve the thread. 

We have hitherto been speaking of a 
solvent Carlyle as essayist, lecturer, 
critic, and stripper-off of social raiment. 
It was presently discovered that on one 
side his genius was really constructive. 
He became the finest historian En- 
gland had possessed since Gibbon. 
The brilliant, episodical “French Revo- 
lution” was followed by a less sensa- 
tional but more evenly finished “Crom- 
well” in 1845, and by that profoundly 
elaborated essay in the eighteenth- 
century history of Germany, the “Life 
of Friedrich II.,” in 1858. By this later 
work Carlyle outstripped, in the judg- 
ment of serious critics, his only possible 
rival, Macaulay, and took his place as 
the first scientific historian of the early 
Victorian period. His method in this 
class of work is characteristic of him 
as an individualist: he endeavors, in all 
conjunctions, to see the man moving, 
breathing, burning in the glow and 
flutter of adventure. This gives an ex- 
traordinary vitality to portions of Car- 
lyle’s narrative, if it also tends to dis- 
turb the reader’s conception of the gen- 
eral progress of events. After the pub- 
lication of the “Friedrich,” Carlyle 
continued to live for nearly twenty 
years, writing occasionally, but adding 
nothing to his intellectual stature, 
which, however, as time passed on, 
grew to seem gigantic, and was, indeed, 
not a little exaggerated by the terror 
and amazement which the grim old 
Tartar prophet contrived to inspire in 
his disciples and the world in general. 

Born after Carlyle, and dying some 
twenty years before him, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay pressed into a short 
life, feverishly filled with various ac- 
tivity, as much work as Carlyle 
achieved in all his length of days. The 
two writers present a curious parallel- 
ism and contrast, and a positive temp- 
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tation to paradoxical criticism. Their 
popularity, the subjects they chose, 
their encyclopedic interest in letters, 
unite their names, but in all essentials 
they were absolutely opposed. Car- 
lyle, with whatever faults, was a seer 
and a philosopher; English literature 
has seen no great writer more unspirit- 
ual than Macaulay, more unimagina- 
tive, more demurely satisfied with the 
phenomenal aspect of life. In Carlyle 
the appeal is incessant—sursum corda; 
in Macaulay the absence of mystery, of 
any recognition of the divine, is remark- 
able. Macaulay is satisfied with sur- 
faces, he observes them with extraor- 
dinary liveliness. He is prepared to be 
entertaining, instructive, even exhaus- 
tive, on almost every legitimate subject 
of human thought; but the one thing 
he never reaches is to be suggestive. 
What he knows he tells in a clear, posi- 
tive, pleasing way; and he knows so 
much that often, especially in youth, 
we desire no other guide. But he is 
without vision of unseen things; he has 
no message to the heart; the waters of 
the soul are never troubled by his 
copious and admirable flow of informa- 
tion. 

Yet it is a narrow judgment which 
sweeps Macaulay aside. He has been, 
and probably will long continue to be, 
a most valuable factor in the cultiva- 
tion of the race. His “Essays” are not 
merely the best of their kind in exist- 
ence, but they are put together with so 
much skill that they are permanent 
types of a certain species of literary 
architecture. They have not the deli- 
cate, palpitating life of the essays of 
Lamb or of Stevenson, but taken as 
pieces of constructed art built to a cer- 
tain measure, fitted up with appro- 
priate intellectual upholstery, and 
adapted to the highest educational re- 
quirements, there is nothing like them 
elsewhere in literature. The most 
restive of juvenile minds, if induced to 
enter one of Macaulay’s essays, is al- 
most certain to reappear at the other 
end of it gratified, and, to an appreci- 
able extent, cultivated. Vast numbers 
of persons in the middle Victorian 
period were mainly equipped for seri- 
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ous conversation from the armories of 
these delightful volumes. The didactic 
purpose is concealed in them by so 
genuine andsoconstant a flowof animal 
spirits, the writer is so conspicuously a 
master of intelligible and appropriate 
illustration, his tone and manner are so 
uniformly attractive, and so little 
strain to the feelings is involved in his 
oratorical flourishes, that readers are 
captivated in their thousands, and 
much to their permanent advantage. 
Macaulay heightened the art of his 
work as he progressed; the essays he 
wrote after his return from India in 
1838 are particularly excellent. To 
studythe constructionand machinery of 
the two great Proconsular essays is to 
observe literature of the objective and 
phenomenal order carried almost to its 
highest possible perfection. 

In 1828, in the Edinburgh Review, Ma- 
caulay laid down a new theory of his- 
tory. It was to be pictorial and vivid: 
it was to resemble (this one feels was 
his idea) the Waverley Novels. To this 
conception of history he remained 
faithful throughout his career; he prob- 
ably owed it, though he never admits the 
fact, to the reading of Augustin 
Thierry’s ‘“Conquéte d’Angleterre.” 
Macaulay had been a popular essayist 
and orator for a quarter of a century, 
when, in 1849, he achieved a new repu- 
tation as an historian, and from this 
date to 1852, when his health began to 
give way, he was at the head of living 
English letters. In his history there 
meet us the same qualities that we find 
in his essays. He is copious, brilliant, 
everlastingly entertaining, but never 
profound or suggestive. His view of 
an historical period is always more 
organic than Carlyle’s, because of the 
uniformity of his detail. His architec- 
tonics are excellent; the fabric of the 
scheme rises slowly before us; to its 
last pinnacle and moulding there it 
stands, the master-builder expressing 
his delight in it by an ebullition of pure 
animal spirits. For half the pleasure 
we take in Macaulay’s writing arises 
from the author’s sincere and con- 
vinced satisfaction with it himself. Of 
the debated matter of Macaulay’s style, 
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once almost superstitiously admired, 
now unduly depreciated, the truth 
seems to be that it was as natural as 
Carlyle’s was artificial; it represented 
the author closely and unaffectedly in 
his faults and in his merits. Its monot- 
onous regularity of cadence and me- 
chanical balance of periods have the 
same faculty for alternately captivat- 
ing and exasperating us that the intel- 
lect of the writer has. After all, Ma- 
caulay lies a little outside the scope of 
those who seek an esoteric and mys- 
terious pleasure from style. He loved 
crowds, and it is to the populace that 
his life’s work is addressed. 





POEMS FROM “THE SLOPES OF HELICON.” 


IN THE FIELDS. 


When daily greener grows the oats; 
When near his nest the red-wing floats, 
And sweetbrier blossoms in the lane; 
When freshening wind the wheat-field 
shakes, 
And in its billowy rolling makes 
An ocean of the grain; 


When rye begins to bend its head, 
Fearing the coming reaper’s tread 

That ruthless o’er it soon shall pass; 
When meadow-larks, that on their breast 
Carry the dandelion’s crest, 

Pipe, in the waving grass; 


When from the dimples of the mere 

Come distant voices, faintly clear, 
Across the dells of lazuli; 

When airs that stir the poplar spray 

Bring odors from the heaps of hay 
That on the uplands dry; 


When wading cows, in cool mid-stream, 
Stand by the hour in some dull dream 
Of meadows deep with clover-blooms; 
When all the knolls are gold of hue, 
When all the silences of blue 
Are heavy with perfumes; 


When, as the shades of evening fall 
We catch the faint re-echoing call 
From moving hay-loads on the hill; 
When gnats in swarms a-dancing go 
Within the golden afterglow 
Where whirls the whippoorwill; 
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When all the elder-blossoms white, 
That skirt the runnel, burst in sight— 
Ah, then we know the time o’ year, 
And then, entranced, we raise our eyes 
In gladness to the glowing-skies— 

At last the summer’s here! 


FROM AN ODE TO THE MEMORY OF 
KEATS. 


O weak—yet strong! 
Pale Star of later Song, 
Across the Atlantic streams 
The glorious splendor of thy beams, 
Reaching and dazzling many an eye and 
ear. 
And still thou liv’st. 
and ills; 
Thy spirit walketh on our sunset hills; 
Thy lays yet breathe, to those who still 
can hear, 
Memnonian music from auroral air; 
Thy voice is on the peaks, serene and 
clear; 
From Indian dells, or down Ionian dales, 
We hear thy harp, still sighing Grecian 
tales 
Of deities melodiously forlorn— 
We hear, and bless the day that thou 
wast born. 
O poet of the night, and of the morn, 
Bard of immortal woes, 
Thou mad’st our world more beauteous 
and more sweet, 
And so we cast thy pearls about thy feet 
In reverence, with a sigh. 
We who love beauty cannot let thee die. 
We know thy heart was pierced through 
with the thorn, 
Though hidden by the rose. 
We know thy breast was bleeding all life 
long, 
O thou, the Nightingale of English Song. 


We feel thy joys 


TAKE BACK YOUR WORDS. 
(Song.) 
Take back your words and dry your tears; 
Life is too short for hate. 
We may be dead a thousand years— 
Yet Love can conquer Fate. 
Too soon, alas! each golden head 
Shall lie beneath the clay;— 
What feelings have the silent dead? .. . 
Oh, love the while you may! 
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For life is like a drop of rain, 
So small its limits be; 

But death is monstrous as the main— 
The myriad-millioned sea. 

Give me your lips; dry all your tears; 
So we at last may say, 

If we are dead a thousand years 
At least we’ve loved to-day. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
— Wordsworth. 
I. 


They rise beyond the fountain rocks, 
These spinsters robed in dainty frocks, 
So stately, prim and tall: 

Their hue the very rainbow mocks— 
These quaint, old-fashioned hollyhocks 
Against my garden wall. 


II. 


Their crimson e’en the rose defies; 

Their pink is like the morning skies 
While yet the sun is low; 

And if we turn away our eyes 

They hold us with their witcheries 
And will not let us go. 


III. 


Too coarse to cull for a bouquet, 
And lacking fragrance, yet do they 
Compel us still to see; 
And as the breezes make them sway, 
What ribboned maidens are so gay 
In dance upon the lea! 
IV. 
And when I look the garden through, 
And mark, against the mountain’s blue, 
The moon upon them bright, 
I know not how it is with you, 
But as for me it is a true 
And exquisite delight. 
V. 
The poet whose imaginings 
Soar upward on ethereal wings, 
The higher realms to reach, 
Is melted by the simplest things, 
And e’en a garden flower brings 
Dreams beyond song or speech. 


VI. 


The hands that set these posies here 
Are turned to dust this many a year— 
So soon our dearest die! 

O Memory, in this nether sphere, 
What art thou but a constant tear 
That rises to Love's eye? 
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THE DETHRONED, 


They were younger than Day or than 
Night was, 
And younger than Darkness and Doom. 
They were born in the prime, after Ligit 
was, 
Or ever the world was in bloom. 
They were older than Love or than Hate 
is, 
They were older, by ages, than Death: 
Upon Hiddekel, Gihon, Euphrates, 
Ere the nostrils of man knew breath. 


And on Pison, where onyx and gold is, 
They looked, ere the Dove and the 
Flood, 
Or the city of Enoch, that old is, 
Rose red as the first brother’s blood. 
More potential than witches of Endor, 
Oracles, prophets and seers; 
And the sheen of their eyes was a splen- 
dor 
Unhurt by the havoc of years. 


Crowned as queens on gold thrones em- 
pyrean, 
With harps and with garments of light, 
Still their hymns, throughout won and 
seon, 

Came down on the pinions of night— 
Yea, as sweet as to shepherds Chaldean, 
When watching in silence their sheep, 
From on high fell the peace-giving pean; 

Or soft as the soothings of sleep; 


Or as harps from shut Paradise portals 
To Dives in sulphurous seas— 

Oh, the voice of the shining immortals 
Was sweeter, far sweeter than these! 
For the host of them sang—sang together 

At dawn, in the morning of years: 
Drunk with bliss, reeled the world in its 
tether, 
And thrilled 
spheres. 


to their centres the 


But empty their thrones in the zenith, 
But shattered their sceptres of old— 
Now men hear not their voice, and it 

seemeth 
Men’s gods are their ingots of gold. 
They were daughters of Darkness and 
Chaos, 
Were stronger than Famine and Wars: 
They had power to save or to slay us: 
Their names were the names of the 
stars, 


From ** The Slopes of Helicon” and other Poems 
by Lloyd Mifflin. 
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